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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  PENSIONS 

sir:  Your  Veterans  Newsletter  (No- 
vember) reports  three  distress  cases  (of 
veterans  losing  pension  as  a  result  of 
getting  a  Social  Security  increase)  in 
a  garbled  mathematical  method,  all  three 
of  which  are  wrong,  deceiving  and  mis- 
leading. .  .  .  These  errors  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  clerical  or  mathematical 
errors.  They  can  only  be  taken  as  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  confuse  and  mislead 
the  membership  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
bring  support  for  the  Legion's  pension 
resolution  #320.  ...  I  trust  that  the 
Legion  will  correct  the  misleading  in- 
formation that  they  have  sent  to  all  the 
membership  and  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Robert  S.  Chapman 
Mora,  Minn. 

A  study  of  accountant  Chapman's  re- 
computation  of  our  three  sample  cases 
shows  that  he  neglected  to  deduct  10% 
of  Social  Security  benefits  in  each  case, 
as  the  same  Newsletter  warned  must 
be  done;  hence  his  finding  that  our  cor- 
rect figures  are  a  "deliberate  attempt  to 
confuse  and  mislead."  PL88-664,  enacted 
Oct.  13,  1964,  provides  that  10%  of  any 
retirement  income  of  a  veteran  shall  not 
be  counted  as  income  tending  to  reduce 
his  VA  pension.  In  practice,  pensioners 
report  all  their  retirement  income  and 
the  VA  deducts  the  10%,  to  determine 
eligibility  and/or  the  rate  of  pension. 

THE  VIET  CONG  TERROR 

sir:  We  took  the  liberty  of  airing  your 
article  "The  Systematic  Terror  of  the 
Viet  Cong"  (November).  It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  taken  an  article  from  a 
magazine  and  aired  it  over  our  media. 

1  hope  there  is  no  objection,  but  I  felt 
that  the  average  American  should  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  Vietnam. 

Jack  Weeer,  Manager 
WTAY  WTAY  F.M. 
Robinson,  III. 

sir:  The  article  on  the  Viet  Cong  and 
your  editorial,  "Some  Truth  From  Viet- 
nam," were  provocative  and  should  stir 
the  consciences  of  those  who  are  so  quick 
to  criticize  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  I 
agree  that  too  many  American  educators 
under  the  disguise  of  "academic  free- 
dom" have  allowed  Viet  Cong  propa- 
ganda to  be  disseminated  in  their  schools 
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and  on  their  campuses.  I  am  confident 
that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
whose  important  job  it  is  to  educate  the 
future  citizens  of  our  great  country,  fully 
realize  without  reservation  the  necessity 
of  our  being  in  Vietnam. 

Robert  Saisi,  Supervising  Principal 
Putnam  High  School 
Putnam,  Conn. 

sir:  The  excellent  Viet  Cong  article  was, 
as  you  related,  enough  to  make  one 
squirm  and  vomit,  but,  if  this  is  the  truth 
— let's  have  more  of  it. 

Jeanne  O.  Gaskell 
Auburn,  Mass. 

sir:  God  bless  you  for  the  courageous 
and  forthright  article  on  Viet  Cong  terror 
tactics.  As  ever,  the  local  population 
suffers  most  from  the  communists.  .  .  . 

Bill  and  Eileen  Ivers 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

sir:  As  a  veteran  of  WW1  and  father-in- 
law  of  two  veterans  of  WW2, 1  am  greatly 
distressed  and  thoroughly  disgusted  over 
the  student  demonstrations  and  "teach- 
ins"  protesting  our  Government's  policy 
toward  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  sick- 
ening thought  to  consider  how  large  a 
number  of  students  are  being  indoctri- 
nated with  communistic  ideas  and  are 
being  taught  disrespect  for  law  and 
order. 

J.  M.  Hicks 
Beeville,  Tex. 

sir:  ...  a  very  enlightening  article  on 
this  brutal  war  against  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation. I  had  no  idea  that  this  type  of 
warfare  had  been  going  on  for  nine  years 
.  .  .  apparently  our  local  press  didn't 
know  this  either,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
completely  ignored  by  them.  If  this  in- 
formation had  been  properly  publicized 
by  the  press,  perhaps  the  "draft  card 
burning  students"  would  have  given 
their  actions  a  second  thought. 

Frank  C.  Gallagher 
Berkley,  Mich. 

sir:  I  am  glad  you  printed  the  article. 
These  things  the  American  people  need 
to  know.  This  supported  my  belief  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  South 
and  North  Vietnam.  It  also  convinced 
me  that  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

Roger  G.  Baker 
Tishomingo,  Okla. 

sir:  This  is  to  advise  you  that  both 
houses  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Legislature  have  adopted  a  resolution  as 
follows: 

RESOLVED:  "That  we,  the  Members  of 
the  1965  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire express  our  approval  of  such  firm 
and  fair  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED:  That  we  express  our  ad- 
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miration  and  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  those  other 
American  men  and  women  who  are  fac- 
ing dangers  on  our  behalf,  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  President,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  to  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmore- 
land." 

Robert  C.  Brown 
Athens,  Ga. 

sir:  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  ex- 
cellent article  "The  Systematic  Terror  of 
the  Viet  Cong"  and  have  sent  copies  to 
officers  of  the  Department  [of  State]  and 
officials  in  other  government  agencies 
involved  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

William  J.  Crockett 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  oj  State 
for  Administration 

Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  "The 
Systematic  Terror  of  the  Viet  Cong."  For 
some  time  now,  I  have  been  getting 
madder  and  madder  at  the  powers  which 
hold  sway  over  the  news  media  in  this 
country.  If  our  country  is  to  be  saved, 
the  people  must  know  the  truth,  which 
they  are  not  getting  from  the  mass  media. 

James  M.  McPeek 
Wichita,  Kan. 

sir:  Hearty  congratulations  on  your 
story  of  VC  atrocities.  It  is  high  time 
that  something  of  this  type  was  placed 
before  our  reading  public.  You  are  help- 
ing to  educate  America  on  the  "real 
world"  and  I  respect  you  for  it. 

George  S.  Patton,  Lt.  Col,  USA 
Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  My  heartiest  congratulations  and 
commendations  to  you  for  your  most  in- 
formative editorial,  "Some  Truth  From 
Vietnam."  Also,  "The  Systematic  Terror 
of  the  Viet  Cong"  certainly  depicts  the 
utmost  brutal  treatment  experienced  by 
the  residents  of  South  Vietnam  at  the 
hands  of  the  communists.  Would  to  God 
every  person  in  our  country  would  read 
these  articles,  especially  our  young 
people.  .  .  . 

Boyd  Fuller 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

CAN  YOU  SPARE  NOV.  ISSUE? 

sir:  The  article  "The  Systematic  Terror 
of  the  Viet  Cong"  in  the  Nov.  issue  con- 
tained so  much  heretofore  unpublished 
truth  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  it  go  only  to  the 
homes  of  Legionnaires.  I  will  gladly  re- 
ceive any  and  all  copies  of  that  issue 
from  any  members  who  will  send  them 
to  me  and  distribute  them  on  and  around 
the  Berkeley  campus.  I  am  sure  that  the 
truth  will  prevail  among  many  of  the 
students  now  being  blinded  by  the  lies  of 
agitators  and  the  absence  of  such  good 
reporting  of  the  hard  truth  as  this  article 
reveals. 

Emory  J.  Lebonville 
776  Moana  Way 
Pacifica,  Calif. 


ENTERTAINMENT  CHAIRMEN:  Over  200  sports  films  available  FREE  for  group  showings. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet:    Film  Section,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  4000  W.  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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"Profitable?  You  bet! 
I  wouldn't  have 
opened  two  more 
NORGE  Equipped 
Villages  if  it  wasn't!" 

—says  Donald  Manville.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 
donald  manville  has  lived  on  a  farm 
all  his  life.  Even  today,  he  owns  and 
farms  over  2,000  acres  of  rich  bottom 
land.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful building  contractor,  too.  Then, 
four  years  ago,  he  opened  his  first 
self-service  laundry  store. 
prior  experience?  None.  Yet,  his  ven- 
ture was  so  successful  from  the  start 
that  he  and  his  brother  opened  a  sec- 
ond "coin-op"  a  short  time  later. 
today,  their  operation  has  grown  to 
four .  .  .  with  the  two  latest  Norge 
Equipped  Villages  being  opened 
simultaneously! 

as  mr.  manville  explains  it:  "I  believe 
self-service  laundry  and  drycleaning 
is  a  fast-growing  business  that's  just 
getting  started.  We're  newcomers,  but 
thanks  to  firms  like  Norge  supplying 
the  equipment,  training  and  promo- 
tional know-how,  we've  made  substan- 
tial profits  from  the  start." 
if  you're  looking  for  a  sound  business 
opportunity,  investigate  just  what 
Norge  Villages  have  to  offer.  The  ini- 
tial cash  investment  is  minimal. 
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EQWPPfD  LAUNDRY  AND  DRYCLEANING  VILLAGE®  STORES 

~menl  BORG^  WARNER 

— i5i8r 

i  Norge  Div.,  Borg-Warner  Corp.  lUffiff 

I  Dept.  812,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 

|  Chicago,  Illinois  60654  Jg| 

|  Sounds  like  a  good  investment. 
|  Send  me  more  information. 

|  Name  

|  Address  

I  City  

|  State  


-Zip. 


WHEN  ARITHMETIC  MEANS  $$ 

One  thing  that  has  always  bugged  us  is 
how  to  figure  the  interest  rate  on  a 
loan  in  which  you  are  asked  to  pay  X  dol- 
lars for  Y  months  to  repay  a  loan  of  Z 
dollars,  but  the  lender  never  says  what  the 
interest  rate  works  out  to  annually. 

Now  reader  (and  public  accountant) 
W.  W.  McVicker,  of  Lodi,  Ohio,  has  sent 
us  the  magic  formula,  and  if  it  looks  a  lit- 
tle like  higher  math  than  what  you 
flunked,  bear  with  it  a  minute  and  it  is  all 
clear. 

The  formula,  he  says,  is: 
A2pC,    =  annual  interest  rate. 

A(n+  1  ) 

Hold  on  and  we'll  tell  you  what  p  and 
C  and  A  and  (n-\-l)  are. 

p  is  the  number  of  payments  in  one 
year.  (It  is  most  often  12.) 

C  is  the  "Charge."  To  get  it  you  mul- 
tiply the  total  number  of  payments  by  the 
monthly  payment  and  subtract  the  answer 
from  the  total  amount  of  the  loan.  In 
short,  C  is  how  much  you  pay  in  the  end 
over  and  above  the  whole  amount  of  the 
loan. 

A  is  the  total  Amount  of  the  loan. 

(n-\-l)  is  the  Number  of  months  you 
make  payments  altogether,  plus  1. 

So,  says  McVicker,  if  you  are  offered 
a  loan  of  $1,000,  which  you  pay  off  at 
$45.10  a  month  for  30  months,  you  apply 
the  formula  as  follows: 

What's  p?  It  is  12. 

What's  C?  You'll  pay  $45.10  for  30 
months.  30  X  45.10  is  $1,353.  Subtract 
the  loan  of  $  1 .000  from  that  and  C  comes 
out  to  $353  which  is  how  much  you'll  pay 
over  and  above  the  $1,000  you  borrow. 

Now  we  can  do  the  top  line  of  the  for- 
mula: 

2pC  =  2x12x353,  or  8,472. 

Now  for  the  bottom  line.  A  is  $1,000 
(the  amount  you  borrow)  and  (n+1)  is 
the  30  months  payment  schedule  plus  one 
month,  or  31.  So  the  bottom  line  is  1,000 
X  31,  or  31,000. 

In  this  case  the  formula  works  out  to: 


=  annual  interest  rate. 
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31,000 

Now  you  have  some  long  division,  for 
this  means  you  divide  the  bottom  figure 
into  the  top  figure.  31,000  goes  into  8.472 
less  than  once,  thank  goodness,  or  the  in- 
terest rate  would  be  more  than  100%.  It 
goes  .27329  times.  Which  means  that  the 
annual  interest  rate  on  this  loan  is 
27.329%  (!) 

There  are  two  uses  for  this  valuable  for- 
mula for  almost  anyone.  First,  of  course, 
to  help  you  decide  if  a  loan  is  offered  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  Second,  to  be  able  to 
figure,  on  a  loan  you've  already  made,  how 
much  interest  you  are  paying  for  income 
tax  deduction  purposes,  when  the  kindly 
old  lender  never  tells  you  how  much  of 
your  payment  was  tax-deductible  interest 
during  the  year.  Thanks  to  Mr.  McVicker 
we've  been  able  to  figure  out  that  we're 
paying  14%  (!)  on  our  outstanding  car 
loan,  and  by  multiplying  the  payments  on 
the  car  that  we  made  this  year  by  .14  we 
will  now  be  able  to  take  an  accurate  de- 
duction on  our  income  tax  this  April.  In 
our  case  it  comes  to  $195.60  on  which 
we'll  pay  no  tax.  And  the  next  car  we  buy 
will  be  financed  elsewhere.  The  arithmetic 
was  a  little  rugged  for  our  feeble  mind — 
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but  well  worth  it.  P.S.  One  of  the  bills 
that  did  not  pass  in  Congress  in  1965  was 
the  Truth-In-Lending  Bill. 

MAKING  A  PRESIDENT 

We  never  equated  President  Johnson 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  we  would 
be  surprised  if  Mr.  Johnson  did.  But  it  is 
amazing  the  way  his  enemies  are  forcing 
that  honor  upon  him.  All  through  the  aw- 
ful burdens  of  the  Civil  War  the  North 
was  full  of  agitators  who,  bearing  none  of 
the  responsibility,  had  their  own  solutions 
to  the  problem  and  insisted  on  the  "guilt" 
of  all  who  disagreed,  right  up  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Their  approach  was  as  inflamma- 
tory, as  emotional,  and  even  more  mob- 
oriented  than  80%  of  our  present  slo- 
ganeering anti-Vietnam  organizations  and 
self-appointed  committees.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  reread  the  trials  of  Lincoln  at  the 
hands  of  the  abolitionists  on  one  side  and 
the  end-the-war-on-any-terms  agitators  on 
the  other.  Carl  Sandburg's  classic  biogra- 
phy of  Lincoln,  particularly  the  second 
volume  (The  War  Years),  is  loaded  with 
parallels  to  the  present  situation.  It  gives 
you  a  good  look  at  the  internal  situation 
today  as  it  in  turn  may  appear  in  history. 

Today's  Vietnam  agitators  are  virtually 
challenging  the  President  to  measure  up 
to  Lincoln  by  again  steering  the  ship 
through  awful  burdens  on  the  Presidency 
while  turning  a  patient  smile  to  the  yelps 
at  his  heels.  For  the  latest  chapter  in  the 
trials  of  the  President,  see  below. 

OUR  GUILT  REVIEWED 

Right  now,  there's  a  lot  of  talk  about 
negotiating  a  settlement  in  Vietnam 
with  the  communists.  The  latest  supposed 
"scandal"  is  that  in  1964  a  vague  negotia- 
tion offer  by  North  Vietnam  was  turned 
down  by  the  U.S.  Our  rejection  of  it  is 
cited  by  the  President's  harassers  as  a  bit 
of  American  villainy  and  the  breaking  of 
President  Johnson's  word,  for  which  we 
should  all  feel  guilty. 

A  little  truth  please.  A  little  order  in 
the  house.  The  1964  offer  could  be,  and 
was  at  the  time,  classified  in  Washington 
as  politically  suspect,  indecent,  insincere 
and  disadvantageous  to  the  American  po- 
sition. 

It  was  politically  suspect  because  it  was 
timed  just  before  the  American  elections 
(and  not  renewed  since). 

It  was  indecent  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  not  included.  We  were  in- 
vited to  bargain  for  their  fate  behind  their 
backs. 

It  was  adjudged  insincere  at  the  time 
because  North  Vietnamese  guns  then 
dominated  much  of  South  Vietnam,  while 
the  U.S.  military  in  South  Vietnam  was 
still  limited  to  the  old  "advisory"  status. 
On  its  face  it  was  taken  as  an  offer  to  play 
poker  when  the  communists  held  all  the 
cards.  How  sound  were  these  1964  judg- 
ments? 


Since  we  balanced  off  the  bargaining 
position  with  outright  military  interven- 
tion last  January,  North  Vietnam  has 
clarified  what  kind  of  negotiations  it  had 
in  mind.  Before  any  talks  start  we  must 
withdraw  all  forces  from  South  Vietnam, 
but  not  they.  It  is  official  that  they'll  nego- 
tiate if  they  hold  aces  and  we  deuces,  and 
on  no  other  terms.  That  gives  the  Presi- 
dent a  perfect  score  in  1964. 

True,  some  insist  that  our  country 
should  accept  offers  that  are  openly  dis- 
advantageous to  the  American  position, 
but  we  are  of  the  old,  hidebound  school 
that  believes  that  American  officials  are 
duty  bound  to  look  after  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Their  guilt  begins 
when  they  don't. 

How  about  the  President  breaking  his 
word?  It  was  three  months  later  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  he  would 
meet  with  interested  parties  with  no  strings 
attached.  He  said  it  in  January  1965.  He 
had  made  no  such  offer  in  October  1964. 
So  he's  "accused"  of  breaking  his  promise 
three  months  before  he  made  it.  On  this 
basis,  a  recent  paid  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  a  "March  on  Washington"  to 
"mobilize  the  conscience  of  America"  says 
that  he  was  "caught  in  the  act."  It  was 
signed  by  a  lot  of  people  who  insist  on  run- 
ning the  country  without  standing  for 
office.  Their  stock  in  trade  is  to  bring  an 
emotional  mob  down  on  the  Government 
— which  is  about  the  way  the  old  Roman 
Empire  operated  in  the  years  of  its  decay. 

Their  ad  went  on  to  whip  up  the  mob 
by  saying  that  U  Thant,  UN  Secretary 
General,  next  invited  the  U.S.  to  say  pre- 
cisely on  what  conditions  it  would  nego- 
tiate in  1964,  and  that  the  U.S.  didn't  do 
it.  For  which  you  and  the  President  should 
feel  shameful,  shameful,  shameful. 

Some  truth  please.  President  Johnson 
did  a  great  deal  more  than  send  a  private 
note  to  U  Thant  on  the  subject.  In  Jan- 
uary 1965  he  told  the  whole  world  in  a 
public  address  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  sit  down  to  negotia- 
tions with  no  strings  attached.  No  condi- 
tions at  all.  His  offer  still  stands  and  has 
been  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  reds. 

You  may  not  be  any  happier  over  the 
Vietnam  struggle  than  anyone  else  is,  but 
as  far  as  the  "conscience  of  America" 
is  concerned  with  respect  to  frank  offers 
to  negotiate  as  equals,  your  country  has 
far  less  on  its  conscience  than  those  who 
are  trying  to  bring  the  mob  down  on  the 
Government. 

LADY  BIRDS  AND  JUNKED  CARS 

It  was  Lady  Bird  Johnson  who  started 
the  buzz  saw  going  in  the  White  House 
to  get  a  law  to  hide  our  auto  junk  piles, 
after  researching  what  the  mess  looks  like 
around  the  land.  Just  so,  it  was  Caroline 
Bird  Mahoney  who  started  author  Tom 
Mahoney  on  the  trail  of  interviewing  junk 
dealers,  the  guys  who  really  know  the  in- 
side story  of  old  cars  that  refuse  to  go 
away.  Together,  with  son  Tommy  in  tow, 
they  explored  the  mysteries  of  the  auto 
graveyards  and  got,  from  the  scrap  proc- 
essors, a  story  that  should  fascinate  you 
as  it  did  us.  See  "The  Inside  Story  of  Our 
Junked  Automobiles"  on  page  6.  rbp 


Which  is  right 
for  you? 


If  your  hearing  is  normal,  the 
telephone  handset  on  the  left  is 
for  you.  It's  what  you  use  now. 

But  if  hearing  is  a  problem, 
the  one  on  the  right  may  be  a 
help. 

It's  a  transistorized  handset 
for  the  hard  of  hearing  that  has 
been  developed  by  engineers  at 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

The  small,  thumb-operated 
knob  lets  the  hearer  adjust  the 
volume  of  the  caller's  voice  as 
on  a  radio,  making  it  as  loud  as 
desired.  The  handset  fits  incon- 
spicuously on  any  phone  base, 
in  any  color.  It's  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  telephone  aids  for  the 
handicapped. 

For  the  speechless,  there  is 
an  electronic  artificial  larynx, 
also  developed  at  Bell  Labora- 
tories. This  provides  a  steady 
tone  in  the  throat  cavity  which 


can  be  modulated  into  words  by 
shaping  mouth  and  lips. 

Several  thousand  bedfast 
children  around  the  country 
keep  in  touch  with  classroom 
work  from  home  or  hospital  via 
two-way  Bell  System  amplified 
telephone  circuits. 

For  the  blind,  there  are 
switchboards  that  work  by 
touch.  Other  devices  for  other 
impairments  are  under  study. 

Some  of  this  equipment  looks 
like  the  regular  thing— some 
doesn't. 

But  the  point  of  it  all  is  to 
give  the  handicapped  a  quality 
of  service  that's  as  close  to  tJie 
regular  as  we  can  make  it. 

If  you'd  like  more  informa- 
tion about  any  of  these  special 
services,  just  call  a  Bell  System 
Business  Office,  or  ask  a  tele- 
phone man. 


K\  Bell  System 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF 


When  Lady  Bird  Johnson  came 
back  from  a  trip  to  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1964  and  declared  that 
the  automobile  graveyards  along  the 
back  roads  "drove  her  wild,"  a  host  of 
people  rose  up  and  cheered.  Inspired  by 
the  President's  wife's  attention  to  our 
country's  growing  mountainsof  scrapped 
automobiles,  the  problem  became  the 
keynote  of  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  last  May.  President 
Johnson  evoked  more  cheers  when  he 
suggested  at  the  Conference  that  Con- 
gress order  the  states  to  clear  junkyards 
out  of  a  zone  1,000  feet  from  major 
roads  or  lose  their  federal  road  money. 

It  proved  a  complex  subject.  The 
measure,  finally  passed  late  one  night 
after  five  months  of  opposition  by  road 
builders,  state  and  local  authorities  and 
the  junk  industry,  is  much  less  stringent 
than  originally  drafted.  It  has  been 
signed  by  the  President  and  becomes  ef- 
fective January  1,  1968. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  simple  about 
the  ever-growing  mountains  of  scrapped 
cars  in  the  United  States,  and  the  notion 
that  it's  a  matter  of  good  guys  versus  bad 
guys  runs  up  against  some  facts  that  can 
cause  a  lot  of  hemming  and  hawing 
about  who's  a  villain. 

Our  prosperity  is  one  "villain."  Pros- 
perous adults  get  rid  of  old  cars  for  new 
ones  faster  and  faster.  The  easy  credit  in 
the  country,  that  is  helping  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  employment  turn- 
ing, enables  less-prosperous  people  to  do 
the  same.  Teen-agers,  driving  second- 
hand cars,  create  a  healthy  market  for 
spare  parts  from  scrapped  cars,  with  the 
result  that  junk  dealers  hold  on  to  heaps 
with  usable  parts  in  greater  numbers. 
Then  there's  a  technicality  better  known 
to  junk  dealers  than  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Steel  mills  that  used  to  buy  what  was  left 
of  cars  that  had  been  stripped  of  every- 
thing useful  are  using  less  and  less  mixed 
scrap.  They  have  developed  steel-making 
processes  that  can't  even  use  scrap,  leav- 
ing the  junk  dealers  nowhere  to  go  with 
the  final  skeletons.  If  this  keeps  up,  any 
reader  of  this  page  may  someday  find 
himself  with  an  old  car  he  can't  sell,  can't 
give  away,  can't  burn  and  yet  can't  keep 
either.  When  that  happens — as  it  already 
has  to  many — the  simple  notion  of  find- 
ing villains  tends  to  give  way  to  "Hey, 
we've  got  a  real  problem  here!" 

We  have  indeed.  We  lead  the  world  in 
the  production  of  all  junk,  and  automo- 
biles are  our  most  important  junk  items. 
More  cars  than  people  are  now  born  and 
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OUR  JUNKEI 

Why  the  scrap  auto  piles  will  keep  on  growi 


die  each  year  in  the  United  States.  They 
take  up  more  space  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  our  junk  and  create  the  biggest  di- 
lemma. 

Already  there  are  40  million  junked 
cars  lying  around  the  country.  Almost  3 
million — half  of  those  taken  off  the  road 
— are  being  added  to  the  permanent  pile 
this  year.  "In  another  generation,"  says 

R.  B.  PITKIN 

• 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  "a  trash  pile  or  piece  of  junk  will 
be  within  a  stone's  throw  of  any  person 
standing  anywhere  on  the  American  land 

mass." 

It  was  our  prosperity  that  led  us  last 
year  to  junk  so  many  cars  that,  if  placed 
three  abreast  and  bumper  to  bumper, 
they  could  reach  from  one  coast  to  the 


How  "permanent"  is  the  "permanent  pile?"  The  lane  where  this  car  was  abandoned  in 
Englewood,  N.J.,  at  least  13  years  ago  has  grown  over.  It  survives  rust  and  vandals. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Bv  TOM  MA  HONEY 


in  spite  of  the  "Lady  Bird  Law"  to  hide  them  from  U.S.  routes. 


mm  w 

raveyard  for  old  cars  near  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  market  for  the  skeletons,  after  usable  parts  are  sold,  is  shrinking  fast. 


A  g 


other.  Between  the  enormous  supply  of 
junk,  and  the  shrinking  use  of  it  by  the 
steel  industry,  the  price  of  scrap  iron  has 
tumbled,  so  that  only  half  of  the  5.5  mil- 
lion cars  we  junk  each  year  are  now 
melted  down  to  make  new  steel.  As  the 
permanent  pile  of  unused  and  unmelted 
junked  cars  grows,  it  becomes  harder  and 
harder  to  hide.  Meanwhile,  in  another 

WIDE  WORLD 


phase  of  our  prosperity,  real  estate  de- 
velopers reach  farther  and  farther  out 
into  the  country  to  expose  auto  grave- 
yards that  used  to  bloom  unseen. 

The  war  on  junked  cars  is  being  fought 
on  many  fronts,  but  it  is  going  so  poorly 
that  the  old  cars  are  holding  their  own 
on  every  sector. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  war  is  an 


The  start  of  a  pile-up  of  4,000  abandoned  and  stripped  cars  towed  off  the  streets 
of  Chicago  in  1960  and  neaped  on  old  railroad  cars  in  a  city-owned  lot. 
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idealistic  crusade  to  preserve  natural 
beauty.  Shortly  after  Lady  Bird  com- 
plained, federal  agencies  set  to  work 
counting  the  junkyards  by  states  (Texas 
has  the  most),  and  mapping  ambitious 
plans  to  beautify  federally  subsidized 
highways  by  acquiring  "scenic  corridors" 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  passing  motorists. 
Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-Ill.)  de- 
nounced the  old  cars  as  "grim  testaments 
to  private  waste  and  public  indifference," 
and  urged  burial  at  Government  ex- 
pense, financed  by  diverting  some  of  the 
excise  tax  Congress  was  repealing. 

This  was  not  done.  The  new  law  will 
deprive  states  of  10%  of  their  federal 
highway  grants  unless  they  remove  or 
screen  junkyards  on  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highways,  but  affected  junkyards 
will  be  compensated  (75%  from  the  fed- 
eral government  and  25%  from  the 
states)  from  general  funds.  Existing  in- 
dustrial area  junkyards  can  continue 
without  screening. 

The  U.S.  Government  allocated  $3 
million  for  control  of  billboards,  another 
$3  million  for  moving  or  screening  junk- 
yards and  $60  million  for  landscaping 
and  for  scenic  improvements. 

At  the  state  level,  the  war  is  a  battle 
over  jurisdiction.   Several  states  have 
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passed  laws  requiring  junkyards  to  be  screened,  but,  except  in  Ken- 
tucky, these  are  seldom  enforced.  State  highway  departments  say 
they  cannot  control  the  roadsides — that's  the  province  of  munici- 
palities. All  the  state  can  do,  they  insist,  is  to  urge  municipalities  and 
towns  to  do  something.  Especially  where  junkyards  are  thick,  local 
governments  toss  the  hot  potato  right  back  up  the  line.  "The  town- 
ship will  wait,"  says  a  town  trustee  along  junkyard  row  on  U.S.  23 
north  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  '"If  Uncle  Sam  or  the  state  enact  any 
measure  it  will  be  their  baby,  not  ours." 

Here  and  there,  local  beautification  movements  have  stirred  mu- 
nicipalities to  action.  Some  towns  have  tightened  up  on  zoning 
regulations,  burning  permits,  and  because  of  the  noise  involved  in 
junking,  have  curtailed  work  at  night  in  some  junkyards.  Some 
people  talk  of  going  after  part-time  junk  men  by  prohibiting  resi- 
dents from  keeping  more  than  one  unlicensed  car  in  their  own  back- 
yards at  a  time.  Corporation  counsels  are  devising  ways  to  restrict 
unsightly  uses  of  property  which  do  nothing  more  harmful  than 
offend  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  of  passers-by.  Government  clearly 
has  the  power  to  act  against  pollution  of  water  or  air  but  there  is 
considerable  doubt  about  what  can  be  done  under  the  Constitution 
against  something  which  merely  offends  the  eye,  especially  if  it 
involves  hardship  for  businesses  to  which  people  have  devoted  their 
lives. 

Out  on  the  street,  where  the  old  cars  pile  up,  police  are  waging 
a  guerrilla  war  against  abandoned  cars.  When  a  man  finds  no  one 
who  will  take  the  old  jalopy  as  a  gift,  he  is  tempted  to  walk  away 
from  it.  In  most  cities,  ownerless  cars  are  common  on  city  streets, 
inviting  fire,  bums  in  search  of  sleep,  couples  in  search  of  privacy 
and  people  who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  liberate  anything 
that  can  be  pried  loose.  Juvenile  delinquents  strip  the  parked  junkers 
and  put  the  loot  to  imaginative — and  sometimes  lethal — use.  In 
New  York  City,  police  have  confiscated  homemade  guns  that  boys 
have  made  out  of  car  radio  aerials. 

Cities  try  to  make  the  owners  of  abandoned  cars  tow  them  awav, 
but  owners  duck,  or  strip  the  license  plates  so  they  cannot  easily 
be  traced.  Those  with  a  glimmer  of  conscience  sometimes  push  the 
old  car  to  the  nearest  empty  lot.  Lot  owners  don't  think  thev  should 
pay  to  clear  their  property  of  junk  thus  dumped.  When  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  put  the  heat  on  overflowing  auto  graveyards,  two  wreckers 
inundated  the  neighboring  village  of  Phoenix  with  2,000  old  cars. 
Phoenix  sued  and  violence  threatened.  The  police  may  have  the 
law  on  their  side,  but  they  are  losing  out  in  the  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat. All  big  cities  expect  to  pay  more  to  tow  abandoned  cars  out  of 
the  way  in  1966  than  in  1965.  Chicago  has  36  tow  trucks  working 
at  it  all  the  time. 

The  coolest  partisans  in  the  junkyard  war  are  the  professionals 
who  make  a  living  scavenging  old  cars  of  usable  parts  and  selling 
what's  left  for  scrap.  The  scrap  market  goes  up  and  down,  nor- 
mally following  new  car  demand.  In  good  car  years,  steel  mills  run 
full  blast  and  buy  the  scrap  that  comes  from  cars  being  replaced. 
In  poor  car  years,  jalopies  keep  running  and  the  mills  can  get  along 
without  the  scrap  they  would  supply  if  they  were  junked.  The  junk 
industry  makes  supply  and  demand  fit  by  holding  scrap  for  a  rise 
in  price  when  there  is  too  much,  or  scouring  the  countryside  for 
scrappable  metal  when  there  is  not  enough.  Some  junk  dealers  have 
made  millions  at  this  game. 

Junkmen  do  not  rattle  easily.  They've  been  rich  and  poor,  public 
heroes  and  public  villains.  In  1938  and  1939,  demand  from  abroad 
boomed  scrap.  Some  of  the  scrap  they  sold  to  Japan  came  back 
to  us  from  the  skies  over  Pearl  Harbor,  and  they  were  villains. 
During  that  war,  prices  of  metals  were  Government  controlled. 
Junk  dealers  became  heroes  in  the  1940's,  organizing  local  scrap 
drives  which  had  housewives  stepping  on  tin  cans  and  Boy  Scouts 
hauling  them  in  to  collection  points.  When  the  Korean  War  boomed 
metal  working,  the  Army  sent  a  scrap  man  to  Japan  to  buy  some 
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U.S.  Steel's  new  "oxygen  process"  greatly  reduces  the  use  of 
scrap  in  steel-making,  once  the  prime  market  for  junked  cars. 


James  A.  and  Betty  June  Finnell  won  national  attentior 


of  the  stuff  we  had  sent  there  before  war  broke  out. 

Junkmen  don't  expect  to  be  popular,  they  just  hope 
to  get  rich.  We  heard  about  a  junkman  who  sued  a 
newspaper  for  calling  him  a  "'junkie"  on  the  ground 
that  it  made  him  sound  like  a  dope  addict. 

"Go  ahead  and  call  me  a  junkman,"  one  of  them 
told  my  wife  when  she  sought  a  polite  way  to  refer 
to  him.  "The  association  wants  you  reporters  to  call 


AUTOMOBILES 


I'XOI.KK  STKKI.  I'OUI'. 


erage  city  that  new  products  and  new 
advertising  campaigns  continually  are 
being  tested  there.  Redl's  junkyard  is 
interesting,  even  attractive.  The  building 
is  a  corrugated  iron  warehouse,  with 
surprisingly  neat  bins  for  small  parts  be- 
hind a  locked  screen,  and  a  teletype  ma- 
chine that  clatters  out  requests  for  parts 
from  other  salvage  yards.  A  glassed-in 
office  houses  thick  catalogue  books. 
Rows  of  cars  in  the  yard  are  arranged 
by  brand — in  grotesque  stages  of  disas- 
sembly. A  back  is  missing  here,  a  hood 
there.  Some  are  on  blocks  because  the 
wheels  are  gone.  Others  miss  a  whole  side 
as  if  they  had  been  half  eaten  by  some 
huge  car-eating  shark.  My  wife  asked 
about  the  high  chain-link  fence,  which, 
because  you  can  see  through  it,  fails  to 
remove  all  the  junk  from  the  local  view. 

"It's  safer  than  a  board  fence  or  trees," 
said  Redl,  a  big,  cigar-chomping  man. 
"We  got  kids  climbing  in  here,  and  this 
way  we  can  spot  them  before  they  get 
hurt.  Or  take  if  a  kid  gets  in  anyway  and 
gets  lost — this  way  we  can  find  him 
quick." 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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"Prolerizing"  at  Prolerized  Chicago  Corp.  reduces  car  (going  up  ramp,  center)  to  "fist- 
sized  pellets"  rapidly.  Plant  cost  restricts  use  to  big  operators  in  big  population  centers. 


leir  camouflaging  and  beautification  of  the  A  &  A  Auto  Salvage  yard  in  Topeka,  Kan. 


us  dismantles'  and  'preparers'  and 
processors,'  but  I'm  in  the  junk  business 
and  my  father  before  me  and  I'm  not 
ashamed.  You  got  to  have  a  garbage 
man,  don't  you?  And  we  haul  the  stuff 
away  free — at  least,  so  far."  Junk  dealers 
figure  angles  as  naturally  as  a  horse  bet- 
tor figures  odds.  They  have  a  hunch  that 


the  national  campaign  against  junk  is  a 
plus  even  though  they  aren't  sure  exactly 
how  they're  going  to  profit. 

Hans  Redl,  owner  of  the  biggest  sal- 
vage yard  in  the  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y., 
area,  is  holding  a  vast  pile  of  old  cars. 
He  may  well  be  an  average  big  junk  op- 
erator, since  Poughkeepsie  is  such  an  av- 
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Picture  sequence  of  the  Swedish  practice  of 
dumping  hulks  into  the  Baltic.  Car  is  going 
off  ship  into  1,200  feet  of  water  off  Stockholm. 
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By  JERROLD  J.  MUNDIS 

Sometime  in  January  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  probably 
rise  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  deliver  his  annual  State  of  the 
Union  address  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  say  "probably" 
because  he  could  send  it  in  writing  and 
not  deliver  it  in  person.  In  fact,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  1913,  was  the  first  President 
since  John  Adams,  in  1800.  to  give  the 
State  of  the  Union  address  in  person.  All 
of  those  in  between  sent  written  mes- 
sages and  didn't  appear  themselves. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1801,  started  the 
practice  of  absenting  himself  which  was 
to  endure  for  more  than  a  century.  He 
sent  an  unescorted  private  secretary  over 
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to  the  Hill  to  read  his  annual  message  to 
Congress.  When,  1 12  years  later.  Wilson 
went  himself  to  read  the  message  he  said 
that  he  was  glad  to  verify  "the  impression 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  a  person,  not  a  mere  department  .  .  . 
hailing  Congress  from  some  isolated 
island  of  jealous  power.  .  .  .*'  Since  then. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  the  only  President 
who  did  not  deliver  at  least  one  annual 
message  in  person. 


If  Lyndon  Johnson  follows  his  usual 
form  when  he  presents  the  176th  State  of 
the  Union  address  this  January,  he  will 
do  more  than  explain  the  major  issues 
before  the  country,  ranging  from  (a)  our 
policies  and  progress  in  Vietnam  to  (b) 
his  "war  on  poverty"  in  the  United 
States.  He  will  also  spell  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Congress  a  set  of  laws  which  he 
desires  it  to  pass.  In  doing  this  he  will 
probably  appear  in  a  neat  business  suit, 


Washington  brought  pomp  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  political  foes  compared  him 
to  a  king  or  emperor. 


How  Presidents,  from  Washington  to  Johnson, 
have  interpreted  their  Constitutional  duty  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 


Thomas  Jefferson,  left,  sensitive  to  criticisms  of  Washington,  started  sending  the  State  of  the  Union  address  to  Congress 
in  writing  and  staying  away  himself.  No  President  again  delivered  it  himself  until  Woodrow  Wilson,  above,  did  so  in  1913. 
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Lyndon  Johnson  told  Congress  what  he  wanted  in  his  1965  address,  and  during  the  year  got  more  than  any  other  President. 


and  his  language  will  be  plain  and 
homely. 

On  both  counts — his  spelling  out  of 
legislation  and  his  lack  of  pomp — Mr. 
Johnson  will  be  the  exact  opposite  of 
George  Washington,  who  came  with  con- 
siderable pomp,  but  pressed  very  little  on 
Congress.  Washington  arrived  at  the 
Congress  in  a  gilded  coach,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  officers  of  state  and  mem- 
bers of  the  military  in  full  dress  uniform. 
The  high  ceremony  that  marked  his  ini- 
tial address  drew  angry  criticism.  It 
resembled  too  much  the  "speech  from 
the  throne"  which  the  King  of  England 
gave  each  year  to  the  British  Parliament. 
In  the  furious  debate  that  his  political 
foes  immediately  directed  toward  the 
style  in  which  trie  messages  should  be 
given,  and  the  courteous  replies  which 
both  houses  delivered  to  the  President, 
one  anti-Federalist  editor  wrote  that 
"Future  and  perhaps  rapacious  Presi- 


dents may  be  the  dark  and  despotic 
Caesars  of  America."  Washington  ig- 
nored the  criticism  and  continued  the 
high  ceremony  that  marked  his  first  State 
of  the  Union  address  through  the  eight 
years  of  his  Presidency.  Jefferson's  sensi- 
tivity to  the  criticism  of  Washington's 
personal  appearances  helped  him  decide 
to  set  the  precedent,  12  years  later,  of 
staying  away  entirely. 

But. Washington  was  most  un-kinglike 
in  suggesting  to  Congress  what  laws  it 
should  pass.  He  described  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  left  it  to  Congress  to 
decide  what  should  be  done.  In  one  in- 
stance in  which  he  made  a  suggestion  he 
promptly  added:  "It  rests  with  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  to  correct,  improve,  or 
enforce  this  plan  of  procedure." 

A  President  is  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  report  to  Congress  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  He  doesn't  have  to  do  it 
every  year,  but  only  when  he  pleases 
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(namely,  "from  time  to  time").  Never- 
theless, exactly  one  such  address  has 
been  given  each  year  since  Washington's 
time — except  in  1933.  In  that  year  the 
date  for  taking  office  was  moved  up  from 
March  4  to  January  20.  Had  the  out- 
going President  (Herbert  Hoover)  con- 
tinued in  office  until  March,  he  would 
have  prepared  the  address.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  being  brand  new  in  office  in 
January,  declined  to  report  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  James  A.  Garfield  and  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  were  the  onlv 
Presidents  who  never  prepared  a  State 
of  the  Union  address.  They  died  before 
their  first  occasion  to  do  so. 

How  far  the  President  should  go  in 
spelling  out  legislation  to  be  passed  is  a 
question  as  old  as  this  country.  Major 
differences  in  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dresses from  Washington's  time  until 
today  reflect  the  differing  attitudes  of 
Presidents  with  respect  to  how  much 
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power  they  should  exercise  over  Con- 
gress. Nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suggest  laws  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  calls  for  a  report  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Says  the  Constitution:  "He  [the  Presi- 
dent] shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient.  .  .  ." 

Regardless  of  this  authority  for  the 
Executive  to  suggest  new  laws  to  Con- 
gress, there  has  never  been  a  time  since 
the  First  Inaugural  when  the  role  of  the 
President  in  the  scheme  of  lawmaking 
has  not  been  a  matter  of  national  con- 
tention and  debate. 

As  revealed  in  their  State  of  the  Union 
addresses,  about  a  third  of  the  35  Presi- 
dents have  been  aggressive  in  urging  new 
law  and  policy,  a  half  dozen  or  so  have 
been  absolutely  reticent,  while  the  rest 
have  been  in-betweens,  suggesting  some 
legislation  but  generally  with  restraint. 

The  most  aggressive  Presidential  ini- 
tiators of  new  law  would  include  James 
Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  James  K.  Polk,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Theodore  Roosevelt.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson — and 
possibly  Harry  S.  Truman.  Those  who 
least  attempted  to  influence  Congress 
have  been  John  Adams.  John  Tvler, 
Zachary  Taylor,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Ches- 
ter Arthur  and  William  Henry  Harrison 
(who  barely  lived  to  start  his  first  term). 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  proved  himself 
on  some  occasions  to  exercise  strong  in- 
fluence on  Congress.  But  in  1 877  he  gave 
a  simple  and  concise  State  of  the  Union 
account  of  various  matters  before  the 
country,  going  no  further  than  to  say 
how  he  felt  about  some  of  them.  Sen. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard  of  Delaware  (later 
Secretary  of  State),  hailed  it  as  the  first 
such  address  in  a  long  time  that  did  not 
"violate  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of 
Rhetoric."  Bayard  didn't  like  wordy 
speeches  or  Presidential  legislation.  In- 
cluded in  Hayes'  rapid-fire  rundown  was 
a  comment  that  the  unfinished  condition 
of  the  Washington  Monument  ".  .  . 
begun  so  long  ago.  is  a  reproach  to  the 
nation."  To  this  State  of  the  Union  re- 
mark the  monument  traces  the  initiative 
for  its  completion.  South  Carolina-born 
Robert  Mills  had  designed  it  in  1836. 
Twelve  years  later  the  cornerstone  was 
laid.  When  Mills  died  in  1855,  construc- 
tion had  ground  to  a  halt  for  lack  of 
funds,  with  only  152  of  the  monument's 
555  feet  finished.  When  Hayes  called  it 
a  "reproach"  22  years  later,  Congress 
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An  1853  depiction  of  the  reading  of  President  Millard  Fillmore's  last  State  of  the 
Union  address.  Newspaper  drawing  shows  it  being  read  twice,  once  to  the  Senate  and 
once  to  the  House.  Fillmore  hoped  that  the  slavery  problem  had  been  settled. 


followed  up  the  remark  by  providing  the 
rest  of  the  money,  and  seven  years  later 
the  monument  was  finally  dedicated. 

One  of  the  biggest  events  involuntarily 
kicked  off  by  a  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress was  the  great  California  Gold  Rush 
of  the  Forty-niners.  It  was  generally 
rumored  in  the  country  that  some  gold 
had  been  discovered  in  California.  But 
when,  in  December  1848,  President  Polk 
noted  in  passing  that  "an  abundance  of 


gold"  had  indeed  been  discovered,  that 
made  it  official  and  the  rush  was  on. 

Andrew  Johnson,  who  succeeded 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  so  completely  at 
war  with  Congress  over  the  policies  for 
returning  the  defeated  South  to  the 
Union  after  the  Civil  War  that  he  defies 
classification  as  a  would-be  strong  or 
weak  President.  His  first  State  of  the 
Union  message  in  1865  was  secretly 
ghostwritten  by  George  Bancroft,  poli- 
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ANNUAL  MESSAGES 

COURTESY  OF  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  N'.Y.C. 


Andrew  Jackson,  the  most  aggressive  President  the  country  had  yet  seen,  used  his  first  State  of  the  Union  address  to  declare 
a  personal  vendetta  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  During  his  second  term  he  ruined  the  bank  by  withdrawing  federal  funds. 


tician,  historian  and  litterateur.  (Many 
of  the  messages  have  been  openly  staff- 
written,  but  secretly  ghostwritten  is 
something  else.)  It  was  a  model  speech, 
but  it  was  read  to  a  Congress  dead  set 
against  letting  another  President  retain 
the  powers  that  Lincoln  had  employed. 
For  the  rest  of  his  term,  Johnson  gave 
up  trying  to  lead  Congress,  and  instead 
swapped  abuse  with  it  and  barely  sur- 
vived impeachment  proceedings. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  175  State  of  the 
Union  messages  delivered  to  date  make 
dreary  reading  for  any  but  scholars,  but 
here  and  there  among  them  flash  por- 
traits of  greatness,  highlights  of  history 
and  initial  omens  of  things  to  come. 
While  the  messages,  altogether,  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  history  of  our  country,  pro- 
fessional historians  have  told  the  whole 
tale  better.  Each  President  wrote  his  ad- 
dresses at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
juggling  the  hottest  issues  of  the  day, 
often  in  the  most  politic  manner  pos- 
sible. Some  Presidents  spoke  most  plainly 
about  minor  issues,  and  were  most 
guarded  on  the  liveliest  subjects. 

Against  the  dullness  of  much  of  the 


President  James  Monroe.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  the  only  continuing  national 
policy  wholly  established  in  a  State  of  the 
Union  address.  He  declared  it  in  1823. 

verbiage  in  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dresses to  date,  some  of  Lincoln's  utter- 
ances stand  out  in  brilliant  contrast.  In 
his  second  message,  trying  to  call  a  Civil 
War  Congress  to  greatness  by  warning  it 


that  the  eyes  of  history  would  focus  on 
their  every  deed,  he  said:  "Fellow- 
Citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We 
of  this  Congress  and  this  Administration 
will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  significance  or  insignifi- 
cance can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass 
will  lie  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to 
the  latest  generation." 

If  his  words  were  eloquent,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  enormous  literature  on  the 
Civil  War  in  any  library  today  shows  how 
accurate  was  his  warning.  The  deeds  and 
words  of  the  leaders  of  the  Civil  War 
period  have  been  kept  alive  "in  honor  or 
dishonor"  while  the  generations  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  them  have  become 
fuzzy  in  the  national  memory.  Today, 
such  highlights  of  the  State  of  the  Union 
addresses  since  Washington's  time  are 
buried  in  a  sheer  mass  of  more  than  2 
million  words.  William  Howard  Taft  sent 
the  longest  one  (30.000  words)  and 
Harry  Truman  gave  the  next  longest 
(25,000  words).  Special  messages  of 
Presidents  to  Congress  in  times  of  great 
( Turn  to  next  page) 
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CONTINUED 


The  Story  Behind  THE  PRESIDENTS' ANNUAL  MESSAGES 


crisis  make  far  more  exciting  reading  in 
general  than  do  the  State  of  the  Union 
addresses. 

Yet  one  State  of  the  Union  address 
was  the  sole  source  of  laying  down  a 
major  tenet  of  our  foreign  policy.  That 
was  in  December  1823,  when  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  Europe,  vying  against  Britain, 
took  up  Spain's  cause  to  regain  its  lost 
colonies  in  Latin  America.  British  For- 
eign Sec'y  George  Canning  suggested 
indirectly  to  President  James  Monroe 
that  if  the  naval  power  of  the  United 
States  were  joined  with  that  of  Britain 
in  opposing  new  foreign  interference  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  no  European 
nation  would  dare  an  expedition  on  the 
high  seas  to  South  or  Central  America. 
Monroe  reserved  his  response  for  his 
December  2nd  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, in  which,  independent  of  any 
British  action,  he  said:  "We  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  them  [the  South  American 
states],  or  controlling  in  any  other  man- 
ner their  destinies  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  the  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States."  And  again: 
'*.  .  .  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power." 

These  statements — which  are  key  pas- 
sages of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — make 
up  the  one  major  and  long-lasting  U.S. 
policy  which  owes  its  expression  purely 
to  a  State  of  the  Union  address.  It  has 
been  enforced  with  more  and  less  vigor 
over  the  years  without  ever  being  written 
into  law  or  treaty  or  restated  in  any  sub- 
stantially different  form. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  military  interven- 
tion in  Santo  Domingo  in  1965 — based 
on  the  revolution  there  being  communist 
and  not  native — is  the  latest  expression 
of  Monroe's  warning  to  the  world  to  keep 
its  hands  off  the  Western  Hemisphere 
henceforth,  or  answer  to  the  United 
States. 

Even  before  Monroe,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son used  a  State  of  the  Union  message 
to  establish  a  national  precedent  which, 
from  time  to  time,  is  vital  to  the  nation. 
With  a  possibility  of  war  looming,  he 
procured  military  supplies  without  au- 
thority of  Congress.  Then  in  his  annual 
message  he  explained  why  and  asked 
approval  of  what  he  had  already  done. 
Other  Presidents  have  followed  the  prec- 
edent when  they  felt  that  time  would  not 
permit  getting  Congressional  approval  in 
cases  of  emergency.  So  far,  no  Congress 
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has  yet  seen  fit  to  withhold  approval,  a 
refusal  which  could  set  the  stage  for  the 
impeachment  of  a  President. 

Andrew  Jackson  used  his  first  State  of 
the  Union  message  in  1829  to  declare  a 
private  war  on  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  a  war  possibly  based  on 


cal  job  appointment  for  a  friend  of  his, 
and  the  quarrel  traces  directly  to  the 
spoils  system  that  Martin  Van  Buren 
taught  Jackson.  By  other  accounts,  Van 
Buren  and  a  number  of  Jackson's  ad- 
visors were  seeking  advantages  for  state 
banks  but  never  intended  that  the  Presi- 


Rutherford  B.  Hayes'  rapid  fire  report  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union  drew 
praise  from  the  press  in  1877,  and  Sen.  Bayard  called  it  the  first  message  in  a  long 
time  that  didn't  "violate  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  Rhetoric."  At  lower  right 
of  the  Leslie's  Weekly  cartoon  summary  is  Hayes'  plea  to  finish  the  Washington 
Monument,  which  got  results  nearly  a  half  century  after  it  was  designed  in  1836. 


political  patronage.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  owned  one-fifth  by  the 
United  States,  four-fifths  by  other  stock- 
holders. In  it  were  deposited  the  funds 
of  the  United  States.  It  issued  the  na- 
tional paper  money  of  the  time. 

Historians  are  not  agreed  on  why 
Jackson  developed  a  bitter  animosity 
toward  the  bank.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  bank  refused  to  make  a  politi- 
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dent  go  as  far  as  he  did.  By  this  account, 
they  "lost  control  of  him." 

At  any  rate,  in  his  first  State  of  the 
Union  address,  Jackson  heaped  criticism 
on  the  bank.  In  successive  messages  he 
piled  on  more.  In  his  campaign  for  a 
second  term  he  made  his  hatred  of  the 
bank  a  major  political  issue.  Finally,  in 
1833,  he  ordered  the  Treasury  to  with- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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This  Victorian  Caribbean  mansion  in  Key  West  is  the  southernmost  house  in  the  U.S. 


KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA 


(Readers  may  find  litis  series  of  value 
on  future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to 
students  of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

Southwest  of  Miami  155  miles  via 
U.S.  1 ,  which  runs  over  a  long  chain 
of  small  islands  called  "keys,"  is  Key 
West,  the  southernmost  town  in  the 
United  States.  The  haunts  and  houses  of 
early  pirates  (some  of  them  associates 
of  Jean  Lafitte),  homes  of  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway and  ornithologist  John  J.  Audu- 
bon and  a  U.S.  Navy  Base  are  all  located 
in  this  enchanting  old  city,  which  is  total- 
ly unlike  any  other  place  in  Florida. 

The  colorful  history  of  Key  West  be- 
gan in  1822  when  the  United  States  de- 
termined to  curb  the  buccaneers  who 
used  bases  in  the  keys  to  loot  and  plun- 


der. An  anti-pirate  fleet  of  17  ships  and 
1.100  men  under  Commodore  David 
Porter  captured  79  pirates  and  broke  up 
the  lawlessness.  Porter  found  Key  West 
an  excellent  Navy  base  and  it  has  been 
one,  with  short  interruptions,  ever  since. 
(Most  of  the  present  base  is  not  open 
to  the  public.) 

Key  West  is  a  totally  informal,  unpre- 
tentious, stimulating  city  to  visit.  It  is  an 
old  Spanish-American  town,  friendly, 
architecturally  of  great,  interest  and 
loaded  with  things  to  do.  It  is  a  fishing 
town;  charter  boats  and  group  fishing 
trips  are  easily  available.  There  is  also 
fishing  from  piers  and  jetties. 

During  prohibition  it  was  a  rum-run- 
ning town.  Today  its  bars — perhaps 
especially  "Sloppy  Joe's,"  which  was  a 
Hemingway  hangout — are  loaded  with 
old-time  atmosphere  and  relics  of  the 
city's  past.  Hemingway's  home,  now  a 
museum  with  many  of  the  writer's  origi- 
nal possessions,  is  at  907  Whitehead  St. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  (moderate 
charge). 

Audubon  was  the  guest  of  Capt.  John 
Geiger  in  1832  and  Geiger's  house  with 
its  gardens  ( now  called  the  Audubon 
house),  also  on  Whitehead  St.,  has  many 
of  Audubon's  famous  bird  paintings  and 


a  fine  collection  of  antiques  and  other 
material  (moderate  fee). 

There  are  several  unusual  and  intri- 
guing museums  which  give  the  visitor 
the  sense  of  being  in  a  romantic  and  mys- 
terious past.  The  East  Martello  Gallery 
and  Museum  is  on  S.  Roosevelt  Blvd. 

Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument, 
the  old  Dry  Tortugas  fort  begun  in  1 846 
and  where  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd  was  im- 
prisoned after  setting  the  leg  of  Presi- 
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dent  Lincoln's  assassin,  is  60  miles  west 
and  may  be  reached  by  boat  or  seaplane. 

Henry  J.  Flagler  built  his  Florida  East 
Coast  railway  from  Miami  to  Key  West 
in  1912.  Wiped  out  by  a  hurricane  in 
1935,  it  was  replaced  by  highway  U.S.  I. 
Traces  of  the  railway  may  still  be  seen. 
Some  of  the  keys,  like  Big  Pine,  have 


unique  fauna,  such  as  the  tiny  Key  deer. 
1966  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

Excellent — Holiday  Inn.  N.  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  on 
US  1  at  northeast  end  of  town.  129  A/C  rooms; 
pool;  small,  pleasant  private  beach.  Restaurant. 
(305)  294-2571.  Excellent— Key  Ambassador,  S. 
Roosevelt  Blvd.,  1  mi.  E  on  FLA  A1A.  45  A/C 
rooms,  pool.  Seven  Seas  Restaurant  adjacent 
(see  below).  (305)  296-2441.  Very  Good— 
Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge,  3031  N.  Roose- 
velt Blvd.,  on  US  1.  50  A/C  rooms;  pool.  Res- 
taurant. (305)  296-6595.  Good— Southernmost 
Motel.  South  &  Duval  Sts.,  Vi  mile  S  of  US  1. 
52  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Moderate  rates.  (305) 
296-6577.  Very  Good— A  &  B  Lobster  House 
Restaurant.  700  Front  St.  Lunch,  dinner.  Spe- 
cialty: sea  food.  (305)  296-3542.  Excellent— 
Dedek's  Bon  Vivant,  Green  &  Whitehead  Sts. 
Dinner  only,  closed  Monday  during  summer. 
French  cuisine,  sea  food.  (305)  294-0712.  Very 
Good — Seven  Seas  Restaurant.  S.  Roosevelt 
Blvd.  on  FLA  A1A  next  to  Key  Ambassador 
Motel.  Lunch,  dinner.  Specialty:  sea  food. 
(305)  294-3439.  Very  Good— Tonys  Fish 
Market,  1  Duval  St.  (Same  management  as 
Tony's  Fish  Market  in  Miami  Beach.)  Spe- 
cialty: sea  food.  (305)  296-8558.  (There  are 
many  other  good  motels  and  restaurants  here 
and  on  the  keys  leading  to  Key  West.  See  Mobil 
Travel  Guide  to  the  Southeastern  States.) 

Your  visit  to  any  historic  area  is  en- 
riched if  you  read  about  it  first.  "History 
of  Key  West  Today  And  Yesterday"  by 
Louise  V.  White  and  Nora  K.  Smiley 
(104  pages,  $1)  and  "Louise  White 
Shows  You  Key  West,"  a  guide  (116 
pages,  50^)  may  be  in  your  library;  can 
be  ordered  from  Great  Outdoors  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  4747  28th  St.  North,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  or  bought  locally  in 
Key  West. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE"  Part  One 


Hitler  Plans 

the 

Impossible 


WIDE  WORLD 


Hitler  and  his  WW2  generals  at  military  planning  table.  Der  Fuehrer 
generally  dominated  his  officers.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  his 
idea  alone,  its  objectives  opposed  as  impractical  by  the  military. 


On  Dec.  16, 1944,  Hitler  threw  three  German  armies  against  half  an  Americ* 


This  series  of  articles  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  has  no  one  author.  It 
is  based  on  (a)  A  manuscript  by  Col. 
Barney  Oldfield;  (b)  Hugh  Cole's 
official  Army  history;  (c)  the  5-year 
research  of  Anthony  Lazzarino  for  a 
film  still  in  preparation  for  Columbia 
release;  (d)  Interviews  by  the  edi- 
tors, by  writer  Pete  Martin  and 
others  with  Gen.  Bruce  Clarke,  tank 
commander  at  St.  Vith,  and  with 
German  Gen.  von  Manteuffel,  Fifth 
Panzer  Army  commander  in  the 
Bulge,  and  (e)  numerous  unit  and 
battle  histories.  Condensation  to 
magazine-size  is  attributable  to  the 
staff  of  this  magazine. 
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From  the  16th  of  December  into 
early  January,  1944-45,  three 
German  WW2  armies  smashed 
into  the  hilly,  wooded  Ardennes  area  of 
Belgium  held  by  the  southern  half  of 
the  American  First  Army.  Striking  with 
total  surprise  in  snow,  fog  and  cold,  the 
Nazis  hit  on  a  previously  quiet  front  65 
miles  wide.  They  opened  a  hole  in  it  45 
miles  wide,  and  kept  35  miles  of  it  open 
while  they  penetrated  60  miles  into 
American  rear  areas  and  came  within 
sight  of  their  first  major  objective,  the 
Meuse  River.  Before  they  were  driven 
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back,  U.S.  forces  suffered  casualties 
closely  approximating  the  number  of 
men  manning  that  front  when  the  blow 
first  fell.  Ten  percent  of  our  forces  there 
on  Dec.  16  were  taken  prisoner  when 
two  regiments  of  the  106th  Infantry  were 
overwhelmed. 

Hitler  called  it  "Operation  Christrose," 
signifying  to  the  German  people  (one 
can  only  suppose)  that  he,  having  been 
"crucified"  by  enemies  within  and  with- 
out, was  now  about  to  astound  the  world 
by  rising  from  the  dead. 

The    English-speaking    world  was 


DEPT.  OF  THE  AIIMY 


Hitler  discounted  our  ability  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  Bulge.  Here,  at  St.  Vith,  German  advance  was  stalled  for  five  days 
with  the  help  of  Combat  Command  B  of  the  7th  Armored  Division,  rushed  down  from  Holland  by  Gen.  Bruce  Clarke. 

army  in  a  grand  scheme  to  reverse  the  tide  of  WW2.  Here's  how  he  planned  it. 


thrown  into  deep  gloom  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  winter  counterattack  bv  its 
swiftness,  its  power,  its  total  surprise 
and  the  utter  confusion  that  reigned.  To 
us  the  battle  will  forever  take  its  name 
from  the  great  bulge  that  was  turned 
back  into  our,  until  then,  victorious 
march  from  the  beaches  of  Normandy 
toward  the  heart  of  Germany.  It  was 
"The  Battle  of  the  Bulge." 

Hitler  cooked  it  up  himself.  As  a  huge 
local  counterofTcnsive  its  planning  and 
execution  were  on  the  genius  level.  But 
its  strategic  mission  was  such  pure  in- 


sanity that  Gen.  Walter  Model,  whom 
Hitler  .put  in  charge  of  the  whole  thing, 
anticipated  the  name  we  would  give  it. 
He  said  that  if  Hitler  didn't  cut  back 
"Christrose's"  grandiose  objectives  it 
would  do  no  more  than  "make  a  bulge  in 
the  lines." 

But  Hitler  wasn't  listening  to  that  kind 
of  talk  from  generals.  His  big  campaign 
in  the  Ardennes  was  going  to  win  the 
whole  war  by  driving  up  behind  the 
northern  tier  of  Allied  armies  to  Antwerp 
— even  though  he  had  no  working  plan 
from  the  start  for  what  they  would  do 


when  and  if  they  got  to  Antwerp! 

He  had  a  general  idea  that  since  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  whipped  superior 
allies  by  beating  them  one  at  a  time  and 
thus  breaking  up  their  alliances,  he  could 
do  the  same  once  he  had  troops  in 
Antwerp. 

They'd  knock  the  Canadians  and  Brit- 
ish out  of  the  war  by  falling  on  their 
rears.  Then  the  Americans  would  be 
left  alone  to  be  dealt  with.  When  they 
were  magically  disposed  of  he  could  turn 
everything  he  had  against  the  Russians. 
There  bein«  no  allies  on  the  Russian 
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The  Bulge  in  perspective.  Map  shows  front  Dec.  16.  Shaded  area  delimits  the  Bulge.  Model's  Hq  was  command  center  for  group 
of  three  German  armies  that  hit  Bulge  area.  The  Sixth  and  Fifth  were  Panzer  (armored)  armies.  Commander  of  each  is  shown. 


front  to  split  apart,  the  first  big  blow 
would  have  to  fall  on  the  Western  front. 

The  top  German  generals  didn't  agree. 
They  knew  that  they  lacked  the  stuff  to 
get  to  Antwerp,  and  never  believed  that 
the  remainder  of  any  force  that  might 
by  fantastic  luck  get  to  that  remote  place 
could  turn  around  and  whip  the  enor- 
mously superior  Allied  armies  under  a 
blanket  of  Allied  airpower. 

Hitler's  generals  wanted  to  exploit  any 
opening  in  the  American  or  British  lines, 
such  as  was  actually  achieved  in  those 
dark,  December  days,  by  wheeling  onto 
the  rear  of  neighboring  Allied  forces  and 
destroying  them  before  they  could  re- 
cover from  the  surprise  or  receive  rein- 
forcement. 

Hitler  sneeringly  called  any  such  con- 
ventional maneuvers  the  Small  Solution. 
His  Antwerp  scheme  was  the  Big  Solu- 
tion. 

Americans  can  be  thankful  that  the 
Small  Solution  was  overruled.  On  the 
northern  edge  of  the  actual  battle,  on 
the  second  day,  the  vanguard  of  Joachim 
Peiper's  1st  SS  Panzer  (Armored)  Regi- 
ment roared  into  Biillingen,  Belgium. 
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The  few  American  defenders  pulled  out 
to  make  a  last  stand  on  higher  ground 
to  the  north.  Says  Hugh  Cole's  official 
U.S.  Army  history: 

"To  the  surprise  of  the  Americans 
gathered  along  this  last  thin  line  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  pursue  the  attack.  By  1030 
a  long  line  of  tanks  and  vehicles  was 
seen  streaming  through  Biillingen,  but 
they  were  moving  toward  the  southwest! 
Later,  the  99th  Division  commander 
[into  whose  undefended  rear  area,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  2nd  Division,  a  German 
Panzer  attack  north  of  Biillingen  would 
have  plowed]  would  comment  that  'the 
enemy  had  the  key  to  success  in  his  hands 
but  did  not  know  it.'  ...  In  fact,  Peiper's 
column  had  simply  made  a  detour  north 
through  Biillingen  and,  having  avoided 
a  bad  stretch  of  road,  now  circled  back 
to  its  prescribed  route." 

The  Small  Solution  might  have  annihi- 
lated the  U.S.  99th  and  2nd  Divisions, 
but  Peiper's  orders  were  to  continue  west 
toward  the  Big  Solution. 

For  three  months  before  the  battle  no 
German  general  had  been  able,  and  few 
dared  try,  to  sell  anything  but  Antwerp 
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to  Hitler.  When  the  Allies  first  landed  in 
Normandy  the  previous  June,  Hitler  was 
furious  that  the  generals  hadn't  stopped 
them.  When  his  enemies  pounded  on 
across  France  and  drew  up  along  the 
German  border  in  September,  he  had  al- 
ready secretly  decided  that  he,  and  only 
he,  could  turn  the  tide  with  a  master- 
stroke. 

By  then  few  of  his  top  officers  could 
argue  with  him  without  fear  for  their 
lives.  On  July  20,  a  group  of  generals 
had  barely  failed  to  kill  the  Fuehrer  in 
a  bomb  plot.  His  reaction  was  swift  and 
merciless.  Von  Klug,  Von  Staffenburg, 
Stupnagel  and  hundreds  of  others,  in- 
cluding Rommel,  were  liquidated  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Some  were  forced  to  commit 
suicide  with  a  quick  bullet  in  the  brain. 
Hundreds  more  died  in  the  torture  cham- 
bers of  the  Gestapo.  The  method  there 
was  slow  strangulation  by  piano  wire 
while  hanging  suspended  from  meat 
hooks. 

All  this  was  filmed  and  later  screened 
for  the  Fuehrer's  enjoyment. 

The  July  bomb  plot  was  a  shock  treat- 
ment to  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  If 
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Small  map  shows  Hitler's  plan 
— to  break  through  and  rush  to 
Antwerp,  getting  behind  the 
Canadians,  British  and  U.S. 
9th  Army. 


Scole  of  Miles 


Large  map  shows  the  Bulge  in  more  detail.  Meuse  River,  Hitler's  target  for  the  third 
day,  is  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  extreme  German  advance.  St.  Vith  and  Bastogne  were 
two  key  transport  junctions.  Bastogne  was  bypassed,  but  never  fell.  Hitler  timetable 
at  St.  Vith  was  wrecked  by  stiff  armored  defense. 


his  officers  would  kill  him,  how  stood  he 
now  with  the  German  people?  He  must 
take  an  unexpected  course  of  action, 
something  that  would  reaffirm  the  faith 
of  the  German  people  and  give  him  a 
glorious  victory  where  his  generals  had 
failed.  Joseph  Goebbels,  his  propaganda 
minister,  who  also  looked  for  a  master- 
stroke from  the  Leader,  knew  something 
was  being  planned  by  late  July  when  he 
privately  said  that  it  had  taken  a  bomb 
under  his  behind  to  make  Hitler  see 
reason — i.e.:  start  thinking  of  a  big 
victory. 

All  through  July  and  August  and  into 
September,  Hitler  mentioned  to  no  one 
else  any  particular  plan  of  his  own  to 
turn  the  tide  of  the  war.  But  he  busied 
himself  in  a  mysterious  operation,  col- 
lecting men  and  materiel  for  the  pre- 
tended purpose  of  a  last  ditch  stand 
inside  Germany.  He  combed  every  com- 
mand east  and  west  for  spare  personnel. 
He  told  German  military  hospitals  to 


lower  the  physical  standards  for  the  re- 
lease of  patients.  They  could  complete 
their  convalescence  on  active  duty.  He 
used  Heinrich  Himmler's  organization  to 
uncover  likely  manpower  raiding  areas. 
He  gave  Dr.  Goebbels  a  poaching  license 
to  call  up  party  functionaries  who  had 
done  well  out  of  uniform  by  being  in 
favor  and  could  now  be  presumed  to 
want  to  rally  to  the  cause.  He  started  to 
tap  the  4  million  public  servants  whose 
military  deferments  had  left  them  un- 
touched by  five  years  of  war.  Military 
headquarters  staffs  were  thinned  out  to 
provide  more  fighting  men. 

Early  in  September,  Hitler  had  on 
paper  in  all  his  forces  1 0, 1 65,303  officers 
and  men.  Many  of  these  were  the  new 
sweepings,  and  many  others  lay  dead  in 
France  and  on  the  Russian  front  still 
waiting  for  the  paper  work  to  cross  them 
off.  But  any  general  who  might  try  to 
point  out  to  Hitler  that  statistics  don't 
win  battles  was  asking  for  a  verbal  clout- 
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ing  for  being  gutless,  or  even  worse.  By 
now  he  thought  and  spoke  of  most  of  the 
top  officers,  outside  of  those  on  his  house- 
hold staff,  as  traitorous,  obstructive,  un- 
imaginative, cowardly  and  disloyal.  But 
he  knew  he  had  to  have  them,  so  he  held 
them  in  a  snappish  truce  in  which  he  laid 
on  the  whip  and  they  gave  him  cowed 
obedience.  Argument  with  him  was  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. 

On  Sept.  16,  the  Leader  finally  re- 
vealed his  plan.  Hitler  was  sitting  in  his 
Wolfs  Lair  headquarters  in  East  Prussia 
with  members  of  his  household  staff.  Col. 
Gen.  Alfred  Jodl  (pronounced  Yodel) 
was  reporting  the  military  situation.  It 
was  getting  harder  to  do  this,  since  the 
statistics  were  depressing.  It  took  all  of 
his  glibness  to  dodge  the  more  difficult 
facts  with  soothing  phrases.  Jodl,  Chief 
of  Operations,  carried  information  to 
Hitler,  and  from  him  he  carried  back 
orders  to  the  armies.  But  he  was  more 
than  a  messenger  boy.  Hitler  used  him  as 
a  bounce-board  for  his  military  ideas — 
though  more  to  shore  them  up  than  criti- 
cize them. 

Jodl  had  just  skimmed  over  one  an- 
noying part  of  the  presentation — the 
shortages  of  ammunition,  heavy  weap- 
ons, tanks.  On  the  Western  Front  alone. 
Germany  had  only  55  depleted  divisions 
faced  off  against  96  available  to  General 
Eisenhower,  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  forces.  Some  of  Eisenhower's  di- 
visions were  lodged  inside  Germany 
already.  Fresh  Allied  offensives  could  be 
expected  on  the  north  toward  the  Ruhr 
— Germany's  industrial  heart — and  on 
the  south,  where  Patton's  tanks,  our 
Seventh  Army,  and  the  French  were 
hammering  at  the  Saar  with  a  distant 
bead  on  Frankfurt,  well  inside  Germany. 
Only  in  the  middle,  where  the  rough  hills 
of  the  Belgian  Ardennes  flowed  into  the 
equally  rough  and  wooded  Eifel  hills  in- 
side Germany  was  there  no  immediate 
prospect  of  great  danger. 

Hitler  suddenly  hushed  Jodl.  The 
room  braced  for  a  tirade  or  some  vague 
meandering. 

"1  have  just  made  a  momentous  deci- 
sion." Hitler  said.  "I  will  go  over  to  the 
counterattack!"  He  stabbed  a  finger  on 
a  map  and  all  eyes  searched  for  the  loca- 
tion. It  was  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing 
Jodl  had  been  telling  him.  "Here,"  he 
said.  "Out  of  the  Ardennes — to  Ant- 
werp." 

Exactly  three  months  later,  after  sev- 
eral postponements,  the  big  attack  was 
launched.  In  all  the  years  since,  every 
attempt  to  analyze  why  it  caught  the 
Americans  by  such  surprise,  and  in  such 
a  weak  condition  at  the  point  of  attack. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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WASHINGTON 


PRO  *  CON    OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  THE  TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  BY 


SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUE 


Rep.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt  (D-Va.) 

4th  District 

Tobacco  was  the  economic 
base  for  the  first  successful 
English-speaking  colony  in  the 
New  World.  Export  of  tobacco 
from  the  New  World  to  the  old 
began  in  1612  when  James 
Rolfe,  husband  of  Pocahontas, 
shipped  1,200  pounds  of  the 
golden  leaf  from  Jamestown  to  London.  Tobacco  was 
used  as  money,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  among  the 
colonists. 

Today  tobacco  is  an  $8  billion  business  in  the  United 
States.  Our  exports  are  a  half  billion  dollars  in  value 
a  year. 

Tobacco  is  produced  commercially  on  500,000  indi- 
vidual farms  in  24  states.  This  is  one  out  of  every  seven 
farms  in  the  United  States.  Growers  received  $1.3 
billion  for  the  1964  crop. 

The  Government,  with  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  farmers,  has  operated  a  production  and  price  stabili- 
zation program  for  tobacco  since  the  1930's.  Supplies 
have  been  kept  in  line  with  demand,  and  prices  have 
been  maintained  at  a  fair  level  for  farmers. 

The  question  now  raised  is  whether  this  program 
should  be  continued? 

Without  this  program  there  would  be  overproduc- 
tion, market  gluts,  low  prices  and  great  distress  among 
the  farmers  and  their  families.  The  economic  impact 
would  be  felt  by  many  other  people  and  by  whole 
communities  in  the  tobacco-producing  areas. 

Users  of  tobacco  would  derive  little,  if  any,  benefit 
from  such  low  prices  and  such  distress  among  pro- 
ducers, for  there  is  only  3^  worth  of  tobacco  in  the 
average  30^  standard  pack  of  cigarettes. 


To  discontinue  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
would  save  little,  if  any,  money  for  the  Government. 

The  cost  of  the  tobacco  program  has  amounted  to 
only  $38  million  in  more  than  30  years  of  its  operation. 
In  these  same  years,  federal  and  state  governments 
have  collected  $52  billion  in  excise  taxes  upon  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products.  While  the  tobacco  program  has 
had  an  average  cost  of  only  a  little  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year,  the  federal  tax  collections  alone  have  been 
substantially  more  than  twice  the  grand  total  of  $15 
billion  expended  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration on  all  farm  price  support  programs  for  all 
crops  since  these  programs  were  inaugurated.  Ac- 
tually, federal  and  state  governments  collect  three 
times  as  much  in  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  as  farmers  get  annually  for  their  tobacco 
crops. 

The  early  explorers  in  the  New  World  did  not  find 
much  gold.  But  they  did  find  tobacco,  cultivated  by 
the  Indians.  Tobacco  was  the  first  real  product  of  com- 
merce from  the  New  World.  The  tobacco  industry,  the 
colonies  and  then  the  United  States  grew  up  together. 

The  well-being  of  the  farm  family  producing  to- 
bacco is  in  no  way  related  to  the  recent  controversy 
over  smoking  and  health.  To  reduce  the  price  of  to- 
bacco and  put  this  family  in  distress  in  no  way  would 
diminish  the  use  of  tobacco.  To  discontinue  price  sup- 
ports for  tobacco,  when  fair  prices  mean  so  much  to 
so  many  people,  is  unthinkable. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel 

on  this  big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him.  ► 
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REPRESENTATIVES  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT,  VA.,  AND  TENO  RONCALIO,  WYOj 


0  SUPPORT  THE  PRICE  OF  TOBACCO? 


Rep.  Teno  Roncalio  (D-Wyo.) 

At  large 

Recently  the  House  con- 
sidered an  amendment  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  which  would  provide  for 
acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco.  I  judged  this 
question,  and  voted  against  the 
Administration.  The  issue  is  not 
the  relative  merit  of  Government  price  supports  in 
agriculture,  but  rather  of  the  concept  of  subsidizing 
the  growing  of  tobacco. 

In  view  of  recent  discoveries  in  cancer  research,  I 
believe  it  is  now  an  immutable  fact  that  smoking 
shortens  human  life.  It  should  follow  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  thus  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  and 
to  the  public  well-being. 

We  know  that  in  one  year  over  850,000  Americans 
will  develop  some  sort  of  terminal  lung  ailment  due 
to  smoking.  We  know  that  over  a  half  million  of  these 
will  be  new  cases;  that  nearly  300,000  Americans  will 
die  in  the  next  12  months  from  this  cause.  We  know 
that  if  you  are  smoking  a  cigarette  while  reading  this, 
your  chances  of  becoming  one  of  these  new  statistics 
are  better  than  20-to-l.  We  know  that  these  numbers 
are  increasing  alarmingly. 

I  believe  these  figures  are  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant some  Government  action  to  discontinue  the 
subsidization  of  a  product  that  is  so  harmful  to  the 
well-being  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation. 

As  a  Congressman  I  have  sworn  to  "promote  the 
general  welfare."  I  believe  subsidizing  the  growing  of 
tobacco  does  violence  to  the  general  welfare. 


On  the  one  hand,  we  expend  our  energies  and  vast 
sums  of  money  to  investigate  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco, 
to  promote  research  in  cancer  and  to  alleviate  heart 
attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  we  subsidize  production 
of  the  very  weed  that  causes  the  damage! 

I  believe  a  far  more  realistic  approach  would  be  to 
develop  agricultural  support  programs  of  products 
which  benefit  human  health,  and  begin  the  planning 
of  these  programs  in  these  areas.  With  increasing 
pressures  of  population  threatening  food  supplies  in 
every  underdeveloped  country,  and  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  not  every  American  family  meets  minimum 
daily  requirements  of  diet,  tobacco  growing  regions 
could  be  encouraged  to  reduce  tobacco  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  acreage  devoted  to  any  crop  which 
is  beneficial  to  sustain  human  health  in  the  nation  and 
in  the  world. 

A  gradual  policy  would  avoid  harsh  economic  loss 
to  tobacco-oriented  areas.  Provisions  in  several  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  designed  to  help  area  redevel- 
opment in  other  industries.  Surely  such  services  could 
be  employed  to  assist  farmers  in  this  not  too  difficult 
transition. 

Subsidizing  tobacco  farmers  is  not  a  matter  of 
morals.  It  is  a  matter  of  economics,  based  on  a  program 
injurious  to  our  best  national  interests.  The  alternative 
could  be  formed  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  tobacco  grow- 
ing areas,  the  rest  of  America,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
itself. 

The  time  to  begin  is  now. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  January  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON: 
Should  The  Government  Continue  To  Support 
The  Price  Of  Tobacco? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  GOVERNMENT 

□  SHOULD  □  SHOULD  NOT  CONTINUE  TO  SUPPORT  THE 

PRICE  OF  TOBACCO. 

SIGNED   

ADDRESS   

TOWN  


STATE 


J 
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America 's  Floating  WHITE  HO  USE— 

The  Most"Hush-Hush"Ship 


in  the 


Navy 


The  17,200-ton  U.S.S.  Northampton  (CC-1)  is  "a  strange  ship  for  a  strange  mission  in  the  new  era  of  global  nuclear  warfare." 


By 

ARTURO  F.  GONZALEZ,  Jr. 

IF  the  reds  ever  unloose  atomic  mis- 
siles aimed  at  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  can  head  for  several 
possible  refuges.  Deep  underground  near 
the  nation's  Capitol  there  are  special 
bomb  shelters  waiting  for  him  and  his 
staff.  Or  he  could  take  to  the  air  in  an 
Air  Force  jet  which  has  been  dubbed  the 
"Flying  White  House."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  head  out  to  sea  on  the 
most  "hush-hush"  ship  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

This  seldom  talked-about  vessel  is  the 
U.S.S.  Northampton,  on  the  success  of 
whose  operations  could  some  day  hang 
the  security  of  the  entire  free  world. 
The  Northampton  (named  for  the  city 


in  Massachusetts)  is  "based"  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  However,  no  press  releases  are  is- 
sued indicating  her  precise  whereabouts 
and  when  she  goes  to  sea  her  destination 
is  seldom  divulged  more  than  24  hours 
in  advance.  More  often  than  not,  she 
sails  and  returns  on  an  unannounced 
schedule. 

The  cocky  crew  members  of  the 
Northampton  say  proudly  that  "She 
fights  more  with  her  mind  than  her  mus- 
cles." She  has  some  40  tons  of  communi- 
cations equipment  taking  up  8,200 
square  feet  of  deck  space.  Above  deck, 
antennas  hang  off  every  available  piece 
of  superstructure  and  dangle  overhead 
in  a  crazy  quilt  pattern.  Her  more  than 
150  receivers  and  60  radio  transmitters 
can  handle  well  over  3,000  radio  mes- 


sages a  day.  Said  Admiral  Claude  V. 
Ricketts,  who,  before  his  death  in  1964, 
was  vice  chief  of  naval  operations,  "We 
have  in  the  Northampton  the  greatest 
amount  of  communications  equipment 
of  any  ship  in  the  world." 

Details  of  the  Northampton's  special 
equipment  are  known  only  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  few  top  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  possibly 
the  President  himself.  Just  what  it  might 
be  like  in  her  "war"  room  during  a  nu- 
clear exchange  can  only  be  guessed.  In 
all  probability,  the  President,  key  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  top  advisers  and  lower-ranking 
aides  would  fly  to  the  Northampton  by 
helicopter  in  the  event  of  an  armed  con- 
flict, and,  from  this  tiny  dot  in  the  vast 
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Atlantic  Ocean,  direct  the  global  war  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  control  of  the 
national  government. 

The  Northampton  would  be  hard  for 
an  enemy  to  find.  She  can  steam  at  ran- 
dom at  a  speed  of  well  over  30  knots. 

The  President  would  live  in  a  mahog- 
any-panelled master  suite  and  from  there 
could  walk  swiftly  up  a  broad  stairway 
into  the  ship's  combat  information  dis- 
play room  where  he  would  be  able  to 
direct  the  war.  Communications  equip- 


The  President  would  be  able  to  direct  a  war  at  this  desk  in 
ship's  combat  information  room.   His  staff  sits  at  rear  table. 


ment  exists  to  bring  in  world-wide  battle- 
ground intelligence  from  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  Dozens  of  ceiling- 
to-floor  sliding  panels  in  the  combat 
nerve  center  of  the  ship  carry  detailed 
maps  of  every  potential  trouble  spot  in 
the  world.  Adjacent  to  the  command 
room  there  is  an  enormous  library  con- 
taining the  air,  sea  and  land  contingency 
war  plans  for  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
The  tremendous  loneliness  of  command 
is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  the 
President's  chair  in  the  command  room 
aboard  the  Northampton.  Most  of  the 
other  officers  sit  together  at  long  tables, 
each  place  marked  with  a  flag  indicating 
which  officer  should  sit  where.  The  Presi- 
dent sits  alone  in  a  single  leather-and- 
upholstered  chair,  a  tiny  American  flag 
sitting  alongside  the  telephone,  his  con- 
tact with  our  global  forces. 

The  Northampton  has  been  tested 
once  by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  May  1962,  during  a  series  of  U.S.  Sec- 
ond Fleet  maneuvers  along  the  East 
Coast,  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy came  aboard  to  test  her  capabilities 


as  a  communications  center.  All  reports 
were  favorable  although  the  Navy  threw 
as  much  secrecy  around  his  presence 
aboard  the  ship  as  possible. 

From  afar,  the  ship  looks  ungainly. 
Her  hull  is  ten  feet  higher  than  a  normal 
cruiser's,  to  give  her  an  additional  deck 
into  which  to  cram  the  hundreds  of  tons 
of  communication  gear  necessary  to  keep 
the  ship  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion's defenses  around  the  world.  A  125- 
foot  antenna  forward  of  the  bridge  looks 
completely  out  of 
place,  and  dozens 
of  "can  type"  an- 
tennas hang  from 
her  sides  like  tin 
goods  on  a  super- 
market shelf. 

Dangling  over- 
head is  the  largest 
sea-borne  radar  in 
the  world,  a  huge, 
diamond  -  shaped 
antenna  designed  to 
pick  up  approach- 
ing aircraft  or  mis- 
siles long  before 
they  are  within 
range  and  a  poten- 
tial danger  to  the 
President  or  other 
top  executives 
aboard  the  ship. 
This  huge  radar 
weighs  26  tons  and 
is  gyroscopic  ally 
controlled  so  that 
it  moves  not  an 
inch  even  during 
the  roughest  seas. 

The  efficiency  of 
the  Northampton 
in  matters  of  combat  communication 
was  probably  best  displayed  in  1962. 
The  Northampton  sent  a  message  around 
the  world  in  eight-tenths  of  a  second,  the 
message  having  been  relayed  from  Mo- 
rocco to  Eritrea  to  the  Philippines  to 
Guam  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  Washington 
and  back  to  the  Northampton  itself. 

The  aftermost  part  of  the  ship  has 
been  converted  almost  completely  into  a 
helicopter  landing  pad,  with  hangar  and 
storage  space  for  four  whirlybirds.  She 
is  also  outfitted  with  three  automobiles, 
a  pickup  truck,  a  station  wagon  and  nu- 
merous utility  boats. 

As  far  as  is  possible,  the  Northampton 
has  been  designed  to  withstand  any 
atomic,  chemical  or  bacteriological 
weapons  the  enemy  may  possess.  She  has 
been  designed  as  a  "closed  envelope"  in 
battle  conditions.  In  the  event  of  an 
atomic  attack,  the  crew  moves  into  jump- 
ers, gas  masks  and  gloves,  and  each  man 
carries  a  casualty  dosimeter,  which  indi- 
cates just  how  much  radiation  they've 
experienced.  When  and  if  a  bomb  lands 
nearby,  all  hands  immediately  drop  to 


the  deck  for  90  seconds,  lying  on  their 
stomachs,  their  faces  in  their  hands,  their 
backs  slightly  hunched,  if  possible  be- 
hind some  shielding.  All  ventilation  in 
this  air-conditioned  ship  stops  at  this 
time  to  prevent  radioactive  dust  from 
being  carried  below  decks,  and  the  ship 
steams  with  its  stern  to  the  blast  while  a 
salt-water  washdown  system  flushes  fall- 
out contamination  from  the  vessel.  Her 
painted  steel  weather  decks,  and  her 
rounded  contours  have  all  been  designed 
to  enhance  the  smoothness  of  this  wash- 
down  procedure. 

The  keel  of  the  present  Northampton 
was  laid  in  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  August 
1944.  She  was  designed  as  a  heavy 
cruiser,  and  replaces  the  previous 
Northampton  sunk  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  Pacific  early  in  WW2.  After  the  ad- 


AI.AN  D.  HAAS 


Crew  members  in  Combat  Information  Center  are 
in  constant  readiness  for  emergency.  Certain 
areas  on  ship  are  forbidden  even  to  the  captain. 

vent  of  atomic  weapons  tended  to  de- 
crease the  necessity  for  a  large,  heav\  - 
gunned  surface  fleet,  the  Northampton 
was  redesignated  as  a  command  ship, 
CC-1.  In  her  construction,  the  ship's 
main  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  elimi- 
nated and  replaced  by  highly  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment. 

The  Navy  Department  has  recently 
fitted  our  second  floating  command  ship, 
spending  some  $25  million  on  the  U.S.S. 
Wright,  a  light  aircraft  carrier. 

But  it  is  the  Northampton  which  main- 
tains its  stance  as  the  country's  floating 
White  House.  In  the  top  secret  "opera- 
tions control  center,"  a  guard  is  main- 
tained at  all  times.  The  room  is  locked 
and  bolted.  The  commanding  officer  o£ 
the  Northampton  himself  is  forbidden  to 
enter  this  part  of  the  ship  except  by  spe- 
cial permission  from  top  brass  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  then  only  under  armed 
guard.  It  is  in  this  tiny,  sea-borne  room 
that  some  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  have  to  take  command  of 
the  entire  free  world's  armed  forces. 

THE  END 
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TEST  YOURSELF  JJ^ 

Are  You? 


TV  Tost  people  find  that  at  various  times  in  their  lives  they  must  seek  a  job.  They 
would  prefer  one  that  is  interesting  and  offers  reasonable  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Finding  a  suitable  job,  however,  is  often  a  thorny  task;  and  few 
are  adept  at  it. 

Even  if  you  are  not  seeking  a  job  now,  test  your  knowledge  of  job  finding 
by  answering  the  following  questions  and  then  obtain  your  score: 


By  WALTER  DUCKAT 


1.  When  seeking  a  new  post  does  it  usually 
matter  whether  you  are  currently  em- 
ployed? 


4.  Should  you  wear  your  very  best  clothes 
if  you  are  seeking  a  white  collar  job? 


Yes. 


No  Uncertain. 


5.  When  greeting  the  employer  should  you 
extend  your  hand  first? 


Yes. 


No  Uncertain. 


Yes. 


No  Uncertain. 


2.  When  seeking  employment  is  it  usually 
wisest  to  tell  only  prospective  employers 
that  you  are  unemployed? 


6.  If  on  your  previous  jobs  you  had  been 
praised  for  some  meritorious  work  you  had 
done,  should  you  mention  it? 


Yes. 


No  Uncertain. 


Yes. 


No  Uncertain. 


3.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  economic  straits 
should  you  inform  the  employer  of  this? 


7.  Should  one  who  is  uncomfortable  during 
interviews  try  to  rehearse  in  advance  what 
he  will  probably  be  asked? 


Yes. 


No  Uncertain. 


Yes. 


No  Uncertain. 
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8.  If  there  are  moments  of  silence  during 
the  interview  should  you  try  to  "make"  con- 
versation? 

Yes  No  Uncertain  

9.  If  the  employer  doesn't  ask  you,  should 
you  volunteer  reasons  why  you  may  wish 
to  work  for  him? 

Yes  No  Uncertain  

10.  Is  it  usually  desirable  to  bring  with  you 
a  resume  of  your  training  and  experience? 

Yes  No   Uncertain  

11.  Is  it  prudent  to  ask  the  employer  about 
his  firm  and  its  policies? 

Yes  No  Uncertain  

12.  If  the  employer  fails  to  mention  the 
salary  offered  should  you  ask  him? 

Yes  No  Uncertain  

13.  If  you  have  friends  working  for  the  or- 
ganization for  a  number  of  years  would  you 
tell  this  to  the  employer? 

Yes  No  Uncertain  

14.  If  the  employer  asks  you  what  salary 
you  expect  and  you  do  not  wish  to  quote 
either  too  low  or  too  high  a  figure  would 
you  give  him  a  precise  figure? 

Yes  No  Uncertain  

15.  If  among  the  reasons  you  left  your 
former  job  were  some  uncomplimentary  to 
the  employer,  should  you  give  a  full  account 
of  these  to  the  prospective  employer? 

Yes   Na.  ......  Uncertain  

16.  After  your  interview  would  you  send  a 
follow-up  letter  of  thanks  to  an  employer? 

Yes  No  Uncertain  
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HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  IN  VIETNAM 

Your  name  and  $1  or  more  can  help  win  the  struggle 


Yes.  We  want  money.  $1  or  more  freely  given. 
All  to  go  to  agencies  that  are  rebuilding  South 
Vietnamese  villages.  All  to  put  you  to  work  to 
defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  For  ten  years  they've  been 
destroying  the  way  of  life  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese. Killing  the  villagers.  Wrecking  their  crops. 
Burning  their  homes.  Killing  the  teachers.  Burn- 
ing their  schools  and  hospitals.  Slaughtering 
their  young  and  old.  Stealing  their  medicine.  The 
Viet  Cong  wants  it  that  way.  The  destruction  of 
the  way  of  life  in  South  Vietnam  is  the  means 
chosen  by  North  Vietnam  to  make  them  give  in 
to  communism.  It  isn't  just  tactics,  its  strategy. 
When  was  the  last  time  you  could  strike  a  direct 
strategic  blow  against  totalitarianism  and  for  hu- 
manity at  the  same  time?  You  can  now  with  a 
gift  of  $1  or  more.  It  will  help  our  armed  forces 
and  the  State  Department  and  other  agencies  re- 
build each  inch  of  Vietnam  that  is  reconquered, 
as  it  is  reconquered. 

They  need  just  about  everything  —  soap,  aspi- 
rin, condensed  milk,  new  buildings,  clothes, 
wells,  malaria  control,  schools,  hospitals,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Your  gift  can  help  give  them  back 
everything  except  their  dead,  and  undo  every- 
thing the  communists  have  done  to  them  in  ten 
years  except  the  murders,  maimings  and  kidnap- 
pings. Who  wants  to  help  wreck  the  main  aim  of 
a  brutal  ten-year  totalitarian  operation?  We  do. 
Do  you? 

But  we  need  names  too.  More  strategy.  Big 
gifts  would  be  nice,  but  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  millions  of  small  gifts  of  $  1  or  more 
are  even  better.  Anti- Vietnam  demonstrators 
marched  10,000  in  New  York.  The  world  thinks 
they  represent  190  million  Americans.  They  en- 
courage the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
to  continue  the  war.  The  American  people,  they 
make  it  seem,  will  force  our  government  to  give 


in.  The  American  people,  they  think,  are  against 
freedom  in  Vietnam  and  for  communism  there. 
That's  what  our  anti's  tell  the  commies  and  the 
world  with  their  demonstrations.  We  will  report 
how  many  gifts  we  get.  How  many  gifts  is  as  im- 
portant as  how  much  money.  Strategically  im- 
portant. How  many  thousands  or  tens  of  thou- 
sands or  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
people  will  you  help  us  tell  the  world  reached 
into  their  pockets  to  support  our  work  in  Viet- 
nam? Send  $1  or  more.  If  you're  a  group  of 
people  send  one  check,  but  list  every  name  of 
every  person  who  gave  $1  or  more.  Let's 
have  those  names,  those  numbers  of  our  own 
demonstrators.  Send  your  check  to  AMERICAN 
LEGION  VIETNAM  RELIEF  FUND.  Send  it 
to  the  fund  at  P.O.  BOX  1055,  INDIANAP- 
OLIS, IND.  46206.  What  will  we  do  with  it? 
First  we'll  count  the  names,  then  we'll  count  the 
money.  The  money  will  go  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  agencies  working  on  the  spot  in  Viet- 
nam. None  will  be  used  for  fund  raising.  The 
Fund  will  write  checks  to  buy,  perhaps,  con- 
densed milk  and  aspirin  and  clothes  for  a  mili- 
tary Civic  Action  job  in  a  South  Vietnam 
village;  or  to  help  CARE  meet  calls  on  it  in 
South  Vietnam,  or  for  bandages  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  South  Vietnam,  or  for  soap  or  shoes  or 
clothes  or  food,  or  school  rebuilding  or  well- 
digging,  or  to  pay  for  a  shipload  of  stuff  needed 
by  A.I.D.  It  will  go  where  the  month-to-month 
needs  of  rehabilitation  in  South  Vietnam  most 
require  it. 

You  want  to  demonstrate  against  the  demon- 
strators? This  is  a  constructive  way.  Your  $1  or 
more  puts  you  on  the  strategic  level  of  the  world 
struggle  for  freedom.  You  couldn't  strike  a  big- 
ger blow  more  easily. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  VIETNAM  RELIEF  FUND 

P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 


The  American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund  was  authorized  by  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
The  American  Legion  on  Oct.  6,  1965  in  Res.  #15  and  established  by  the  National  Commander  L.  Eldon  James, 
Hampton,  Va.,  attorney,  after  on-the-spot  consultations  with  our  leaders  in  South  Vietnam. 
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FOR   YOUR  INFORMATION 

"On-the-Job"  Colleges 
Show  New  Life 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


Parents  and  students  who  wonder  how  to 
pay  for  higher  education  should  take  heart 
at  the  recent  growth  in  the  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  offering  so-called 
"cooperative  education."  In  cooperative  educa- 
tion a  student  may  attend  school  for  13  weeks 
or  so,  then  work  full  time  for  pay  in  a  job,  se- 
cured for  him  by  the  college,  whose  duties  are 
related  to  what  he  is  studying.  Then  back  to 
school  for  13  weeks,  then  back  to  work,  and  so  on. 

In  1965,  some  40,000  co-op  students  earned 
about  $72  million  while  going  to  college  and 
getting  more  education  "on-the-job."  Co-op 
education  is  interesting  for  other  reasons.  By 
actually  working  in  his  field  while  studying,  a 
student  can  discover  early  if  he's  unsuited  to 
it,  or  confirm  that  it's  what  he  wants.  With 
about  31,000  different  occupations  in  the  country 
it  has  long  been  an  almost  unavoidable  absurdity 
that  a  youngster  in  college  had  to  pick  which  one 
career  he  wanted  before  he  knew  much  about  it, 
and  perhaps  commit  himself  to  from  four  to 
eight  years  of  higher  education  before  getting  a 
taste  of  his  chosen  career  in  the  real  world. 

Another  asset  of  co-op  education  is  that  its 
students  don't  lose  contact  with  that  real  world. 
At  the  traditional  college,  students  mingle  chiefly 
with  fellow  students  and  with  faculty  members. 
An  increasing  number  of  faculty  members  at  the 
undergraduate  level  are  young  graduate  stu- 
dents who  haven't  faced  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  the  business  world.  One  consequence  of  the 
isolation  of  students  from  the  world  of  affairs  is 
that  many  of  them  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
expound  on  how  to  run  the  big  outside  world 
some  years  before  they  have  a  chance  to  know 
much  about  its  practical  operation.  The  more 
vocal  of  these  find  other  equally  sequestered 
students  ready  listeners  for  their  theorizing. 
Cooperative  education  tends  toward  a  higher 
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degree  of  sophistication  through  what  it  does  for 
the  learning  process.  There  has  never  been  a 
way  of  learning  that  is  superior  to  learning-by- 
doing,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Now  more  of 
our  colleges  have  learned  this  and  are  doing 
something  about  it. 

Co-op  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased from  56  to  88  since  1962.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  started  it  back  in  1906.  North- 
eastern University  in  Boston  came  next.  But 
the  general  spread  of  the  idea  was  checked  in 
the  past  not  only  by  natural  resistance  to  change, 
but  also  by  the  need  of  each  institution  to  find 
the  right  job  for  each  student.  It  requires  a 
specialized  job-placement  staff  which  many  col- 
leges were  not  anxious  to  maintain.  Northeastern 
has  a  staff  of  17  coordinators  finding  suitable 
jobs  for  7,000  co-op  students,  Antioch  College 
has  12  for  its  1,700  students. 

Not  for  25  years  has  a  college  that  wanted 
co-op  education  had  real  difficulty  with  job- 
placement.  Today  there  are  about  5,500  em- 
ployers providing  such  work.  Some  of  them  have 
unfilled  jobs  waiting  for  students  to  take  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
provides  federal  grants  to  help  colleges  get  their 
new  cooperative  education  programs  going. 

For  many  years,  cooperative  education  was 
found  almost  exclusively  in  engineering  schools. 
Today,  engineering  accounts  for  less  than  half  of 
it — a  recent  development. 

Realistic  educators  and  businessmen  are  team- 
ing together  to  combine  "learning  and  doing" 
techniques  with  "learning  and  earning"  oppor- 
tunities for  students  who  may  be  long  on  desire 
and  short  on  funds.  If  your  interest  is  aroused 
you  may  query  the  National  Commission  for 
Cooperative  Education,  8  West  40th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018,  for  details  about  co-op  educa- 
tion colleges. 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 


ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 

JANUARY  1966   


LIMITATIONS  ON  NEW  Gl  INSURANCE 
KEEP  ACCEPTANCES  DOWN: 

The  limited  reopening  of  GI  life  in- 
surance for  WW2  and  Korea  veterans, 
starting  last  May  1,  has  been  less 
than  a  booming  success  .   .   .  With  al- 
most seven  months  of  the  year  for  re- 
newing the  insurance  gone  by,  only 
72,512  policies  had  been  issued,  far 
short  of  the  expressed  estimates  of  the 
bill's  sponsors  .   .   .  Gov't  officials 
had  estimated  that  1,500,000  might 
apply  ...  By  Nov.  26  only  168,518 
applications  had  been  received  with 
less  than  half  of  them  approved  .   .  . 
Instead  of  a  general  reopening  of  the 
insurance  for  one  year  to  any  WW2 
or  Korea  vet  who  could  still  qualify 
on  the  original  basis,  as  the  Legion 
had  requested,  the  reopening  was 
limited  to  three  classes  of  veterans  : 

1.  Insurable  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities ,   at  no  special 
risk  premium  rate. 

2.  Veterans  uninsurable  commerc- 
ially because  of  service- connected 
disabilities — at  special  risk  rates. 

3.  Veterans  uninsurable  commercially 
because  of  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities— at  special  risk  rates. 

By  Nov.   26,   1965,  only  25  veterans 
in  category  3  had  been  insured   .    .  . 
In  category  2  there  were  9,192 
policies  issued  .    .   .   The  bulk  of  the 
new  policies  were  issued  in  category 
1 — where  63,295  were  approved   .    .  . 
Even  in  this  category  VA  has  been 
tough  in  issuing  policies   ...  In 
an   instance  known  to   "Newsletter"  a 
service-connected  vet  was  insured 
commercially  with  no  strings  attached 
or  special  risk  rate  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  rejected  by  VA. 

The  American  Legion  had  originally 
called  for  a  one-year  reopening  with- 
out  the  strict  categories  finally  ap- 
proved in  PL88-664,  because  the  right 
to  take  out  insurance  had  been  cut 
off  April  25,   1951 ,  without  any  grace 
period  to  accommodate  veterans  who 
then  had  a  right  to  take  out  policies 
.   .   .  They  simply  woke  up  one  day  to 
find  that  a  new  law  had  already  can- 


celed their  right  to  new  insurance  as 
of  the  moment  it  had  been  enacted  .  .  . 
The  ultimate  reopening,  limited  to  the 
categories  listed  above,  was  espec- 
ially a  boon  for  the  insurable  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  in  category  1, 
but  failed  to  include  most  other 
veterans  whose  right  to  take  out  GI 
insurance  had  been  cut  off  without 
notice . 

The  right  to  new  insurance  in  the 
3  limited  categories  will  continue 
until  next  May  2,  when  the  whole  re- 
opening will  terminate. 

Veterans  who  think  they  can  qualify 
in  the  categories  listed  may  apply  to 
their  nearest  VA  office  until  then 
.   .   .   If  they  do  qualify  (the  rejec- 
tion rate  is  barely  short  of  one  re- 
jection for  each  acceptance),  they 
may  take   out  gov't  life   insurance  up 
to  a  limit  of  $10,000,   including  any 
already  being  carried  .   .   .  Thus  if 
you  are  now  carrying  none,   you  could 
apply  for  the  full  $10,000  ...  If 
you  are  carrying  $5,000  you  could 
apply  for  $5,000  more  under  the  new 
terms,  and  so  on  .    .    .If  you  fall  in 
category  2  or  3  the  premiums  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  category  1 
.   .   .   In  both  of  these  categories  the 
insurance    is   available    only  to 
veterans  who  are  not  insurable  com- 
mercially, and  they  are  charged  the 
special  high  risk  rate  .   .    .  Premium 
tables  in  all  three  categories  are 
available   from  the  VA. 

FILM  PRODUCER  SEEKS  GI  MEMORIES 
OF  WW2  BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE: 

The  producer  of  a  major  movie,  to  be 
filmed  later  this  year  and  released 
by  Columbia,   is  seeking  personal  ac- 
counts of  battle  incidents  from 
former  GI's  who  fought  in  the  Bulge 
.   .   .  Aim  of  the  firm  is  to  make  its 
Bulge  film  as  true  to  history  as  pos- 
sible ...  It  has  been  researching 
the  Battle  for  five  years  at  the  top 
levels — American,   British  and  German 
.   .   .  Much  of  its  research  was  made 
available  for  our  own  series  on  the 
Battle  starting  in  this  issue  .   .  . 
The  Battle  was  so  confusing  that  al- 
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most  any  precise,  personal  accounts  of 
battle  incidents  from  men  who  were  in 
the  thick  of  it  may  help  to  make  the 
film  more  authentic — even  if  they  only 
verify  some  of  the  jumble  of  existing 
accounts  .   .   .  Because  of  the  vast 
number  of  men  who  fought  there,  the 
producer  cannot  answer  or  return  all 
letters — but  should  any  of  them  pro- 
vide an  episode  to  be  reenacted  in  the 
film,   depicting  themselves,  the 
writers  will  be  contacted  .   .  . 
Readers  who  wish  to  cooperate  are 
asked  to  give  the  time  and  place  of  any 
incident   recounted,    their  unit 
identification  at  the  time  of  the 
Bulge  Battle  and  their  names,  rank  and 
serial  numbers  .   .   .  "Newsletter" 
urges  Bulge  veterans  to  cooperate  .  .  . 
We  have  seldom  heard  of  a  commercial 
film  venture  that  has  gone  to  such 
pains  to  be  true  to    history,  and  we 
don't  envy  the  producers  the  reading 
of  the  volume  of  mail  that  they  are 
cheerfully  inviting  .    .   .   There  were 
more  than  68,000  men  in  the  Bulge  area 
before  our  first  reinforcements  were 
sent  in,  when  they  swelled  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  .   .   .  But  so  long  as  our 
readers  don't  expect  answers,  the 
producers  will  read  what  any  or  all  of 
them  care  to  write  of  the  battle 
events  .  .  .  Bulge  veterans  are  asked 
to  send  their  accounts  to  Mr.  Anthony 
S.  Lazzarino ,  Columbia  Pictures  Cor- 
poration,  1438  N.   Gower  St . ,  Holly- 
wood,  Calif.  90028. 

LEGION  VIETNAM  RELIEF  FUND 
GOT  OFF  TO  RUNNING  START: 

"Newsletter"  expected  it  would  be 
closed  for  this  issue  before  the  first 
contribution  to  the  Legion's  Vietnam 
Relief  Fund  had  been  received  .   .  . 
National  Commander  James  announced  the 
Fund  in  his  editorial  in  our  Decem- 
ber issue  (see  details  on  p. 25,  this 
issue)  .  .  .  But  485  readers  had  read 
the  December  issue  and  gotten  checks 
in  the  mail  before  Dec .  1  .   .   .  They 
sent  in  the  first  $2,450,  for  an 
average  contribution  of  $5.05  in  re- 
sponse to  a  plea  for  "$1  or  more"  for 
the  direct  aid  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  whose  way  of  life  has  been 
devastated  by  Viet  Cong  terrorists 


and  the  ravages  of  war  over  their 
homes  .  .  .  Thus  began  a  direct  pro- 
gram of  aid  by  civilians  in  the  United 
States  for  the  beleaguered  and  unfor- 
tunate civilians  of  South  Vietnam. 

American  Legion  News  Service  re- 
ported the  first  flow  of  contributions 
in  these  words: 

"Contributions  are  arriving  here 
with  letters  or  notes  written  on  the 
finest  bond  paper  or  just  plain  scraps 
of  paper  .  .  .  They  come  from  the 
great,  and  from  plain  folks  in  all 
areas  of  America  .  .  .  Whether  written 
in  the  finest  hand  or  just  scrawled, 
the  messages  usually  can  be  summar- 
ized:  'A  splendid  idea  and  I  want  to 
help. ' 

"Some  donors  comment  that  they  wish 
they  could  do  more.   A  WW1  veteran's 
words  were  typical  in  this  respect: 
'Enclosed  is  my  contribution  of  $5.  I 
wish  it  could  be  more,  but  I'm  retired 
and  just  getting  by. ' 

"Several  said  they'd  send  more 
later.  One  lady  wrote,   'A  splendid 
idea  !  I  shall  try  to  send  more  after 
the  holidays. ' 

"A  Texas  Legionnaire  wrote  that  this 
'shows  the  world  that  we  mean  to  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  their 
freedom  from  fear  of  their  enemies, 
but  also  as  much  freedom  from  want  of 
food,  clothing,  medicines  and  educa- 
tion as  we  can  give  them  within  our 
means  to  do  so. ' 

"A  North  Carolina  mother  wrote:  'I 
have  a  son  there.  He  shares  the  boxes 
we  send  him  with  the  Vietnamese 
people.  I  wish  I  could  send  more  to 
this  fund. ' 

"From  a  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital came  a  note,  evidently  written 
by  an  elderly  lady.  Her  contribution 
was  small,  but  just  before  signing 
her  name  she  wrote — 'Love'." 

The  contributions,  payable  to 
"American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund," 
are  sent  to  Vietnam  Relief,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  P0  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46206  .   .   .  The  full  amount — 
none  used  for  fundraising — goes 
directly  for  supplies  and  services 
provided  by  our  servicemen  and  agen- 
cies in  South  Vietnam  for  their  civic 
action   programs  there. 
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Legion  Creates  Relief  Fund 
To  Aid  S.  Vietnamese  People 

American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund  drive  is  sec- 
ond phase  of  "Operation  Show  Your  Colors";  12  mil- 
lion orders  for  cards  and  pins  flood  National  Hq. 


The  American  Legion's  massive  civic 
action  program  called  "Operation  Show 
Your  Colors"  moved  into  high  gear  in 
the  latter  half  of  November  when  Na- 
tional Commander  L.  Eldon  James  es- 
tablished The  American  Legion  Vietnam 
Relief  Fund  as  Phase  II  of  the  program. 

Designed  to  show  broad  positive  sup- 
port by  the  American  people  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  the  fund  makes  it 
possible  for  Americans  to  send  direct 
material  aid  to  that  war-torn  country  and 
help  its  people  to  rebuild. 

Under  the  authority  granted  in  Res. 
15,  passed  by  the  Legion's  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  its  Oct.  1965  meet- 
ing, Nat'l  Cmdr  James'  first  step  in  the 
nationwide  program  upon  his  return 
from  South  Vietnam  was  to  order  the 
free  issuance  by  the  Legion  of  small 
American  flag  lapel  pins  accompanied 
by  cards  proclaiming  the  wearer's  sup- 
port of  U.S.  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam. 

"Operation  Show  Your  Colors"  was 
inaugurated  to  provide  Americans  with 
ways  to  demonstrate  their  positive  re- 
buttal to  small  but  loud  dissident  factions 
and  their  opinions  on  U.S.  policy  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  cards  and  pins,  available  to  Le- 
gion posts  from  their  department  Legion 
headquarters,  were  free  to  all. 

By  Thanksgiving,  it  was  obvious  "Op- 
eration Show  Your  Colors"  was  a  tre- 
mendous success  as  orders  for  almost  12 
million  kits  poured  in  from  Legion  posts 
around  the  nation.  Factory  production 
was  raised  to  700,000  per  day  to  keep 
up  >vith  the  demand. 

General  acceptance  of  the  program 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  the  national  Le- 
gion on  Nov.  18  issued  a  bulletin  to  its 
department  headquarters  advising  them 
that  future  orders  for  the  patriotic  kits 
must  be  at  cost  to  the  departments. 

National  Commander  L.  Eldon  James 
appealed  to  the  3.5  million  members  of 
The  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary  to 
contribute  $1.00  or  whatever  amount 
they  may  consider  proper  to  "The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund." 

Said  Cmdr  James:  "Every  dollar  of 
the  amount  raised  through  this  drive  will 


be  used  in  some  appropriate  manner  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, particularly  those  in  the  liberated 
villages  where  self-help  assistance  is  so 
badlv  needed.  The  American  Legion 
Headquarters  will  absorb  out  of  its  regu- 
lar budget  all  administrative  costs  of 
the  Fund." 

To  make  vour  influence  felt  in  South 
Vietnam,  send  your  contributions  to  The 
American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund, 
P.  O.  Box  J  055,  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
46206.  Please  include  the  number  of 
people  represented  by  the  contribution. 

Contributions  to  The  American  Le- 
gion are  tax  deductible. 

Nation  Backs  Vietnam  Policy 

Around  the  nation,  in  the  waning 
months  of  1 965.  Legionnaires  and  Amer- 
icans in  general  were  finding  hundreds  of 
typically  ingenious  ways  to  demonstrate 
their  support  of  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  that  country. 

Here  is  how  they  did  it: 


•  The  New  Jersey  Legion  sent  150.000 
Christmas  gifts  to  GI's  in  Vietnam.  Hon- 
orary chmn  of  the  drive  was  N.J.  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  who  gave  the  first 
$100.  Each  packet  contained  a  personal 
grooming  kit,  razor  blades,  cigarettes, 
airmail  stationery,  a  ballpoint  pen  and 
a  greeting  card.  Dumont.  N.J..  high 
school  students  and  Legionnaires  packed 
the  gifts  which  were  shipped  free  by 
Oneida  Motor  Freight  to  McGuire  A.  F. 
Base  from  which  they  were  flown  by  Air 
National  Guard  to  Travis  A.  F.  Base, 
Calif.,  for  transshipment  to  Vietnam. 
Among  the  companies  helping:  Gillette 
Razor  Co.;  Borden  Milk  Co.;  Campbell 
Soup  Co.;  General  Motors  Co.;  General 
Electric  Co.;  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
and  the  N.J.  Turnpike  Authority. 

•  In  Phila.  Pa.,  the  Philadelphia  County 
American  Legion  and  other  veterans 
groups  marched  and  held  a  rally  at  which 
thev  were  joined  by  college  students  and 
others  at  Independence  Square.  Leading 
the  parade  of  over  3.500  persons  was 
Luther  Skaggs.  Jr..  a  Marine  Corps  vet- 
eran and  amputee,  and  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winner. 

•  In  Frostburg.  Md..  students  at  Frost- 
burg  State  College  donated  over  $1,000 
to  buy  candy,  cigarettes  and  chewing 
gum  for  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Third 
Marine  Division,  in  South  Vietnam. 

•  In  Brentwood.  N.Y.:  "To  show  our 
feeling  toward  the  effort  being  put  forth 
by  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  the 
members  of  Post  1006  voted  to  fly  our 


These  cards  and  pins  were  symbolic  of  the  Legion's  "Operation  Show  Your  Colors." 
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flags,  every  day,  at  our  homes  and  places 
of  business,  until  victory  is  won  in  Viet- 
nam. We  request  all  of  our  neighbors  and 
fellow  townsfolk  to  support  us  and  show 
our  GI's  in  Vietnam  that  we  are  100% 
behind  them.  Fly  your  flags  for  victory 
in  Vietnam,  and  tell  all  who  ask  the  rea- 
son why!" 

•  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Post  14  urged 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  and  the  Florida  Congres- 
sional delegation  to  investigate  and  ex- 
pose the  pro-Viet  Cong  demonstrators. 

•  In  Oakland,  N.J.,  American  Legion 
Post  369  sent  a  160-ft.-long  open  letter 
with  over  3,500  signatures  to  American 
servicemen  in  S.  Vietnam  in  time  for 
Thanksgiving.  The  letter  wished  them 
good  luck  and  Godspeed  and  was  flown 
over  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

•  As  of  Nov.  19,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  had  given  three  airlines  permis- 


ofncers  of  William  J.  Linehan  Post  491, 
presented  American  flag  lapel  pins  to 
Max  Schroeder,  Grand  Worthy  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
who  was  visiting  there,  and  to  Don  Case, 
Ohio  state  president  of  the  same  organi- 
zation. Both  endorsed  the  Legion's  "Op- 
eration Show  Your  Colors"  program. 

•  In  New  York  City,  on  Nov.  21,  5.000 
marchers  in  the  Bronx,  led  by  Legion- 
naire Borough  President  Joseph  F.  Peri- 
coni,  and  3,000  marchers  in  Brooklyn 
rallied  behind  the  role  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  A  few  weeks  earlier, 
more  than  25,000  had  marched  down 
Manhattan's  5th  Ave.  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 

•  In  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  more  than 
2,500  persons  staged  a  one-hour  parade 
in  support  of  U.S.  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
on  Nov.  27.  Sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
Alliance,  it  was  billed  as  a  counter  pro- 
test to  the  so-called  peace  march  on 


Ted  Van  Brunt,  Commander  of  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham  Post  1,  Denver,  Colo.,  pins 
"Operation  Show  Your  Colors"  American  flag  lapel  pin  on  Colorado  Governor  John  Love. 


sion  to  transport  without  charge  unad- 
dressed  Christmas  packages  to  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  They  were:  Pacific  Air- 
lines, Bonanza  Airlines,  and  National 
Airlines. 

•  In  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  students  at 
Kings  College  donated  893  pints  of 
blood  for  U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
The  American  Red  Cross  collected  and 
transported  the  blood  to  Vietnam.  The 
Red  Cross  announced  more  than  100,- 
000  students  on  75  campuses  had  ex- 
pressed interest  in  donating  blood  for 
American  servicemen. 

•  In  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  Legion's  Dep't 
of  Pennsylvania  held  a  "Patriotic  Rally" 
on  the  steps  of  the  state  capitol  with  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Eldon  James  as  guest  speaker. 

•  In  Dennison,  Ohio,  on  Veterans  Day, 


Washington  of  the  same  date.  Rutgers 
University  students  also  scheduled  a 
"blood-in"  for  Dec.  7.  Appropriately 
enough,  this  was  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

•  In  Houston,  Tex.,  evangelist  Billy 
Graham  said  on  Nov.  17  that  draft  card 
burning  borders  on  treason.  Criticizing 
those  who  would  donate  blood  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  he  said:  "Would  they  have 
given  blood  to  the  Nazis  20  years  ago?" 

•  In  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  about  25,000 
persons  marched  in  blustery  40-degree 
weather  on  Nov.  14  for  more  than  two 
hours  in  support  of  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Sponsored  by  the  Nassau  County 
American  Legion,  the  1  Vi  -mile-long  pa- 
rade included  members  of  more  than 
100  veterans  organizations,  service 
groups  and  civic  associations.  An  equal 


number  of  spectators  lined  the  parade 
route. 

•  In  Elizabeth,  N.J.  about  400  men, 
women  and  students  sat  down  in  the 
Elizabeth  Armory  on  Nov.  14  to  write 
more  than  1,000  letters  of  support  to 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  The  "write-in" 
was  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Elizabeth 
Jaycees. 

•  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  14, 
Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff  of  Vermont,  at 
N. B.C. -TV's  "Meet  The  Press,"  said  he 
had  found  on  a  recent  visit  to  Vietnam 
that  Americans  there  "just  could  not  un- 
derstand" the  antiwar  demonstrations  in 
this  country.  The  governor  declared  that 
the  morale  of  the  soldiers  was  "unbeliev- 
able," and  he  had  found  "a  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation the  like  of  which  I  haven't  seen 
for  a  long  time." 

•  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  coeds  at  Ohio 
State  University  collected  posters  of 
homecoming  queen  candidates,  cookies 
and  other  items  to  send  to  Vietnam 
troops  through  the  U.  S.  O. 

•  In  Chestertown,  Md.,  Washington 
College  girls  organized  "Project  Cheer 
John,"  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Resi- 
dence Association,  to  send  Christmas  gift 
packages  to  Vietnam  GI's. 

•  In  Helena,  Mont.,  Carroll  College 
held  a  two-week  program  early  in  No- 
vember in  support  of  the  U.S.  position 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  program  included 
offering  of  masses  and  communions, 
sending  Christmas  cards,  signing  resolu- 
tions backing  the  servicemen,  and  a 
torchlight  parade. 

•  In  Oregon,  the  Portland  Jaycees  sent 
a  $50,000  truckload  of  drugs  for  the 
Vietnamese  people  via  Navy  supply  ships 
in  San  Diego. 

•  In  San  Francisco,  deputy  regional  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  Ed  May- 
field,  said:  "There  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  of  mail  to  Vietnam  in  recent 
days,  but  it  is  all  being  efficiently  ex- 
pedited." 

•  In  Wanaque,  N.J.,  housewives  formed 
Operation  P.R.A.Y.  (Parents  of  Respon- 
sible American  Youth)  and  pledged  to 
send  cookies,  candy,  and  other  items  to 
servicemen  to  demonstrate  their  support. 

•  In  Secaucus,  N.J.,  a  billboard  on 
Route  3  proclaimed:  "To  Our  Guys  In 
Vietnam.  Give  'Em  Hell!  We're  With 
You  100%."  The  sign,  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram  was  signed  by  the  employees 
of  O'Mealia  Outdoor  Advertising  Com- 
pany. 

•  In  Boston,  Mass.,  more  than  12,000 
persons  marched  on  Veterans  Day  in 
support  of  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  and  to 
honor  the  nation's  fighting  dead. 

•  In  Denver,  Colo.,  the  United  Veterans 
Council,  which  sponsors  the  city's  annual 
Veterans  Day  parade,  arranged  for  one 
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Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  Legionnaires  led  and  sponsored  a  21/2-nr'long  parade  of  25,000  persons  representing  100  veterans  organi- 
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zations,  service  groups,  and  civic  associations  in  support  of  U.S. -Vietnam  policy.    Thousands  more  watched  from  the  sidelines. 


section  to  consist  of  unorganized  citizens 
who  wanted  to  join  the  line  of  march  as 
a  sign  of  national  solidarity. 

•  In  Columbus,  Ohio.  Postmaster  Vic- 
tor J.  Bodish,  Veterans  Day  Parade 
Grand  Marshal,  arranged  for  the  city's 
letter  carriers  to  march  in  their  working 
uniforms. 

•  In  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Post  135 
kicked  off  the  N.Y.  Legion's  program 
"Operation  Adoption"  by  adopting  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air  Mobile)  in  S. 
Vietnam.  The  post  will  funnel  supplies — 
shovels,  axes,  food,  etc., — to  the  1st  Cav- 
alry who  will  then  distribute  them  to  S. 
Vietnamese. 

•  In  the  Pennsylvania  Legion's  Eighth 
District,  over  150  Delaware  County  vet- 
erans demonstrated  at  the  Morton  plant 
of  the  Vertol  Div.  of  Boeing  Aircraft 
Corp.,  in  rebuttal  to  the  Committee  for 
Nonviolent  Action,  which  had  picketed 
the  plant  protesting  Vertol's  production 
of  helicopters  for  Vietnam. 

•  In  Florida,  Gov.  Haydon  Burns  in- 
vited the  public  to  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  Tallahassee  to  discuss 
countermoves  to  those  opposed  to  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  fighting. 

•  In  Chicago,  111.,  about  5,000  cadets  at 
the  Army-Air  Force  Academy  football 
game  on  Nov.  6  marched  in  a  pre-game 
parade  to  highlight  "Honor  Our  Vietnam 
Forces  Day." 


•  In  Paramus,  N.J.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Nemon 
of  Detroit,  President  of  the  national 
Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary,  deliv- 
ered the  opening  address  on  Nov.  8  at  a 
drive  of  the  local  group  to  gather  gifts 
to  send  to  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

•  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  received  a  petition  of 
more  than  1,000  signatures  backing  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  from  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  Fairfield  University,  Thomaston, 
Conn.,  in  November. 

•  In  Massachusetts,  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe 
signed  a  proclamation  backing  The 
American  Legion's  support  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  Other  governors  around 
the  nation  did  likewise. 

•  In  Washington,  D.C.  a  huge  pro- 
American  policy  rally  was  planned  for 
Dec.  10  by  students  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Conn., 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  speakers.  An- 
other pro-U.S.  rally  was  set  for  the 
Washington  Monument  on  Jan.  9  at  1 :00 
p.m.  Expected  were  some  40,000  per- 
sons. 

•  Thousands  of  Legion  posts  passed  res- 
olutions backing  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  the  servicemen  in  S.  Vietnam. 

•  In  Washington,  D.C,  about  25.000 
persons  marched  in  protest  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  on  Nov.  27.  But  some 
of  these  marchers  had  difficulty  getting 
from  New  Jersey  to  Washington  when 
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union  drivers  of  Public  Service  Co- 
ordinated Transport,  New  Jersey's  larg- 
est bus  company,  refused  to  take  the 
Vietnam  war  protesters.  Another  bus 
company,  the  Community  Bus  Lines  of 
Clifton,  N.J.,  solved  the  same  problem 
with  a  neat  twist.  Its  union  drivers  agreed 
to  the  job  when  it  was  proposed  to  do- 
nate the  proceeds  to  the  N.J.  Legion  fund 
to  buy  Christmas  gifts  for  Vietnam  GI's. 
About  $1,000  was  realized. 

•  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  27  at 
the  Army-Navy  football  game,  Pennsyl- 
vania Legionnaires  distributed  100,000 
"Operation  Show  Your  Colors"  pins  and 
cards  to  football  fans. 

•  In  Washington,  D.C,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  Johnson  said 
a  majority  of  American  students  across 
the  country  apparently  were  arriving  at 
a  consensus  in  support  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  He  made  the  comment  in  a 
ceremony  on  Nov.  24  upon  receiving 
petitions  of  support  signed  by  more  than 
10,000  students  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Syracuse  University. 

•  And,  in  Washington,  D.C,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  designated  Sunday, 
Nov.  28,  1965,  as  "a  day  of  dedication 
and  prayer,  honoring  the  men  and 
women  of  South  Vietnam,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  countries,  who 
are  risking  their  lives  to  bring  about  a 
just  peace  in  South  Vietnam." 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  1965-66 


Here  are  the  58  Department  Commanders  of  The  American 
Legion  for  the  year  1965-66. 

Each  was  elected  by  his  Department  Convention  in  the 
late  spring  or  summer  of  1965. 


The  American  Legion  Departments  include  the  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Mexico,  Canada,  the  Philippines, 
Italy  and  France. 
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J.  W.  Steinsiek 
Arkansas 

Sam  Gray 
California 
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France 
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Georgia 
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V.  Maltese 
Italy 

Don  Janssen 
Ka  us. is 

A 

George  F.  St  in 
Massachusetts 

G.  Ballantyne 

Mexico 

Earl  Graston  D.  B.  Jone> 

Canada  Colorado 


John  Roberto 
Connecticut 


Illinois 


Roland  Marble       B.  A.  Baclcssc       F.  D.  Pehrson 
Mississippi  Missouri  Montana 


James  Harrison      Jack  M.  Howell      Donald  P.  Still 
Nebraska  Nevada  New  Hampshire 


VV.  R.  Huggard 
New  Jersey 


Pete  Sahd  VV.  A.  Egan,  Jr.        J.  A.  Carver 

New  Mexico  New  York  North  Carolina 


Paul  R.  Lange       C.  VV.  Heacock      VV.  H.  Redman 
Ohio  Oklahoma 


Jack  Plato 
Oregon 


A.  Hannberg 
Panama,  C.  Z. 


II.  V.  Klein,  Jr.  E.  T.  Berling 
Pennsylvania  Philippines 


E.  Cuchi  Coll  J.  J.  Bisbano,  Jr.  A.  B.  Fenncll  Earl  K.  Hood 
Puerto  Rico  Rhode  Island        South  Carolina      South  Dakota 


Ollic  T.  Frith 

Tennessee 


Clayton  Mann 
Texas 


Don  V.  Tibbs 
Utah 


William  Counos 
Vermont 


Everett  Webb 
Washington 


F.  R.  Schneider  Harry- 
Wisconsin  Wy< 
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Veterans  Day  and  the  Legion 

With  a  significance  unmatched  since 
the  WW2  years,  Veterans  Day  was  ob- 
served by  Legionnaires  everywhere. 
Every  program  contained  a  strong  re- 
proach to  the  bearded,  long-haired, 
sneaker-clad  "beatniks"  who  have  pro- 
tested our  Government's  efforts  to  turn 
back  the  communist  advance  into  South 
Vietnam. 

In  Savannah,  Ga.,  Legion  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Eldon  James  told  a  Veterans  Day  audi- 
ence: "Every  generation  of  Americans 
since  the  birth  of  our  nation  has  been 
required  to  lay  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  freedom.  Let  me  remind  you  that  he 
who  thinks  freedom  is  free,  thinks  even- 
tual slavery  for  himself  and  for  future 
generations  ....  Perhaps  it  is  the  dis- 
tance involved  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
some  other  young  Americans  and  their 
mentally  overgrown  inspirers  here  at 
home  to  associate  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  freedom  everywhere." 

Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  William  Rogers  re- 
presented The  American  Legion  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery,  where  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  criticized  those 
who  feel  "that  mankind's  plight  in  other 
place*  need  not  be  our  concern." 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Cmdr's  Citation  ("for  unselfish 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the 
lofty  principles  embodied  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life")  was  presented  to  Cali- 
fornia Senator  George  L.  Murphy  by 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  William  R.  Burke,  on 


Senator  Murphy  (Calif.,  left)  accepts  Le- 
gion citation  from  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Burke. 

behalf  of  Nat'l  Cmdr  Eldon  James,  in 
the  annual  Sacred  Torch  ceremony  at 
Forest  Lawn-Hollywood  Hills.  Cali- 
fornia Dep't  Cmdr  Sam  Gray  won  a 
People-to-People  citation  for  contribut- 
ing to  international  good  will. 

In  Arkansas,  Post  13,  Hot  Springs, 
sponsored  an  observance  attended  by 
representatives  of  several  other  vets  or- 
ganizations. The  speaker  was  Brig.  Gen. 
I.  G.  Brown,  Ass't  Chief  of  Staff,  Air 
Nat'l  Guard  Bureau. 

In  South  Carolina,  Post  22,  Union, 
had  a  dinner  meeting  of  453  paid-up 
1966   Legionnaires,   with   Gen.  H.P. 


Harris,  U.S.A.  (Ret.)  president  of  The 
Citadel,  as  speaker.  The  post  also  pre- 
sented the  four  young  men  it  had  sent 
to  Boys  State. 

In  New  York,  veterans  asked  resi- 
dents of  College  Point  to  fly  the  Amer- 
ican flag  the  Sunday  before  Veterans 
Day  to  demonstrate  support  of  our  effort 
in  Vietnam,  and  to  show  opposition  to 
draft-card  burning.  A  Veterans  Day 
memorial  service  was  held  Sunday 
evening. 

More  than  1,000  vets,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  County  Legion, 
paraded  down  New  York  City's  Fifth 
Ave.,  then  marched  east  to  the  Legion's 
Eternal  Light  memorial  at  Madison 
Square  Park,  where  a  service  was  held. 

In  Windsor,  N.Y.,  all  Legion  posts 
in  Broome  County  paraded  and  were 
reviewed  by  the  county  officers  and 
Sixth  District  Vice  Cmdr  George  Wedge. 
Among  the  marching  units  were  the 
Conklin  Castlemen  Jr.  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps,  sponsored  by  Post  1194,  Bing- 
hamton,  the  Broome  County  Legion 
Color  Guard,  and  a  color  guard  from 
Endicott  dressed  in  Civil  War  and  Rev- 
olutionary War  uniforms.  Speaker  was 
Broome  County  Legion  Cmdr  Robert 
Casteline.  A  platoon  from  the  48th  Rifle 
Co.  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  staged 
"An  Attack  on  an  Enemy  Fortifica- 
tion." Defended  by  "enemy"  machine 
guns  and  automatic  weapons,  a  sand- 
bagged fortification  was  attacked  by 
Marines  using  M-14  rifles,  3.5  rocket 
launchers,  grenades  and  satchel  charges. 
The  Marines  simulated  an  incoming  ar- 
tillery barrage  by  using  TNT  charges 
and  smoke  grenades.  The  attack  was 
narrated  by  Capt.  David  Starke,  the 
Marine  CO. 

In  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Post  248 
participated,  along  with  the  U.S.  Naval 
Air  Station  and  the  Army  Aero  Depot 
Maintenance  Center,  in  a  ceremony  in 
which  poppies  were  strewn  over  the  bay 
front  from  a  Navy  helicopter. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  Post  400's 
George  Wahleitner,  who  had  sold  $105 
worth  of  poppies  by  reciting  lines  from 
the  poem,  "In  Flanders  Fields,"  recited 
the  poem  at  the  post's  ceremony. 

In  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  Post  222 
and  the  local  VFW  post  heard  from 
Col.  L.L.  Graham,  USMC,  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, on  "Marine  Participation  in 
Vietnam." 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  Post  281  sponsored 
a  Veterans'  program  on  radio  station 
WNAC  centered  around  the  subject, 
"Are  Veterans  Organizations  Good  or 
Bad?"  Dep't  Cmdr  George  E.  Stitt  was 
the  speaker. 

In  Delaware,  services  were  held  at 
Memorial  Plaza,  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge,  where  plaques  bear  the  names 


of  those  from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
who  died  in  WW2  and  the  Korean  War. 
James  P.  Connor,  Delaware's  only  living 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Winner, 
led  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 
Speaker  was  Daniel  J.  O'Connor,  of  New 
York,  Nat'l  Chmn,  Legion  Americanism 
Commission,  who  cautioned  the  3,000 
listeners:  "Don't  ignore  these  protesters 
against  the  anti-communist  effort  be- 
cause they  seem  small  in  number.  The 
fact  that  they  get  large  scale  publicity 
makes  them  a  strong  force  for  evil." 

The  College  Fringe 

The  following  is  part  of  a  guest  edi- 
torial by  Tech.  Sgt.  Peter  G.  Gainutsos, 
editor  of  The  Advisor,  the  newspaper 
of  the  Air  Force's  Second  Air  Division 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  air  field  in  Vietnam, 
as  reprinted  in  the  Dep't  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Legion  News.  Referring  to  the 
"mentally  retarded  adults  .  .  .  intellec- 
tual midgets  ..."  who  have  urged  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  desert 
their  posts,  rather  than  serve  in  Viet- 
nam, Sergeant  Gainutsos  says:  "It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  (the  college 
cut-ups)  all  be  drafted  into  the  service 
and  brought  to  Vietnam.  I  could  not 
agree  less.  To  put  these  morons  in  a 
uniform  is  to  insult  the  memory  of  those 
who  never  came  back  from  Guadal- 
canal or  Pork  Chop  Hilk  or  those  who 
did  not  survive  the  bombing  of  the 
Brinks  Hotel  or  the  American  Embassy 
here.  Instead,  clean  them  up,  cut  their 
hair,  and  take  away  their  sweat  shirts 
and  sneakers  and  bring  them  to  Vietnam 
to  live  among  the  people.  Let  them  ex- 
pound their  theories  about  the  good,  the 
kind,  the  misunderstood  Viet  Cong 
among  the  villagers  whose  homes  were 
destroyed  and  their  meager  rice  stolen. 

"Let  them  talk  about  war-mongering 
to  the  widow  of  a  Vietnamese  Army 
private,  who  earns  her  fish  and  rice  as 
a  prostitute,  or  with  the  village  woman 
who  lost  a  hand,  one  finger  at  a  time, 
and  finally  the  wrist  to  these  misunder- 
stood Viet  Cong  because  she  dared  to 
stand  up  for  what  she  believed  was 
right  ..." 

Project  Mail  Call  Vietnam 

The  Legion,  along  with  many  other 
veteran  and  civic  groups,  is  supporting 
the  project  known  as  Mail  Call  Vietnam, 
which  encourages  all  Americans  to  write 
letters  and  cards  to  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. If  there  is  no  Project  MCV  in 
your  area,  here's  how  to  do  it:  Write  a 
little  personal  note  of  good  wishes  and 
encouragement,  include  your  name  and 
address,  and  mail  unsealed  to:  Mail  Call 
Vietnam,  Box  450,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Lt.  Gen.  Wm.  C.  Westmoreland, 
Commander  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Viet- 
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nam,  has  endorsed  Mail  Call,  and  has 
directed  that  the  mail  be  distributed  to 
the  troops  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
action. 

The  project  originated,  reports  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  the  mind  of  a 
housewife,  mother  of  two  teenage  girls, 
while  watching  a  TV  program  which 
presented  interviews  with  U.S.  soldiers 
and  Marines  in  Vietnam.  "Those  inter- 
viewed had  one  gripe  in  common:  The 
fact  that  people  at  home  seemed  not 
only  indifferent  to  what  they  (the  ser- 
vicemen) were  doing  but  were  critical 
to  the  point  of  charging  them  with 
'murder'." 

In  the  same  vein,  Post  1040,  Delmar, 
N.Y.,  named  a  "Committee  That  Cares" 
to  forward  mail  and  provide  other  con- 
tacts between  the  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  their  home  communities. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

A  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action  has 
recently  been  awarded  to  Legionnaire 
Sgt.  Clement  McGee  of  Post  374,  Berk- 
ley, Mich.  "By  jeopardizing  his  own 
personal  safety,"  says  the  citation  in  part, 
"he  continually  positioned  himself  so 
that  he  could  better  advise  and  direct 
the  operations  of  friendly  forces  .  .  . 
fearlessly  assaulted  the  fortified  enemy 
positions  until  ordered  to  withdraw  .  .  . 
though  seriously  wounded,  remained 
with  his  unit .  .  .  directing  the  operation." 
Sergeant  McGee  lost  an  arm  in  the  ac- 
tion. 

■ 

A  new  award  has  been  announced  by 
the  Dep't  of  Florida,  to  be  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Dep't  American  Le- 
gion Baseball  championships  each  year. 
Known  as  the  Sid  C.  Keener  Award,  in 
honor  of  the  director  emeritus  of  the 
baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,  it  will  go  annually  to  the  player 
selected  by  a  committee  as  having  the 
potential  to  be  the  "Most  Likely  To 
Achieve  Baseball  Success."  Keener,  now 
a  resident  of  Juno  Beach,  Fla.,  said  he 
was  honored  by  the  Legion's  action,  re- 
ports The  Florida  Legionnaire.  While 
director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Keener  ac- 
tively supported  Legion  baseball  and  at- 
tended 11  national  finals.  First  player 
to  receive  the  award  was  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Tallahassee  Post  13  pitcher. 
■ 

Made  possible  by  a  bequest  of  land  by 
G.  F.  Bigelow  and  $60,000  by  the  late 
Henry  Laude,  a  new  post  home  is  being 
built  for  Post  201,  Alden,  Iowa.  Laude's 
will  also  provided  for  $24,000  to  finance 
part  of  the  cost  of  building  a  swimming 
pool.  The  town  raised  some  $40,000  and 
the  pool  was  finished  several  months  ago, 
near  the  post  home,  which  is  slated  for 
completion  about  Feb.  1. 
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The  Legion's  Dep't  of  Illinois  won  a  Nat'l 
Rehabilitation  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  John  J.  Corcoran  (left),  Nat'l  Di- 
rector of  the  Legion's  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  presents  the  award  to  Frank 
C.  Bottigliero,  Illinois  Rehab  Director. 
■ 

The  Wilkes  Barre  VA  Hospital  got  a 
portable  TV  set  and  a  visit  from  the 
Wind  Gap  Blue  Eagles  Drum  Corps,  all 
arranged  by  the  30th  Legion  District 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Blue  Eagles  put 
on  an  hour  and  a  half  show  for  the  pa- 
tients and  their  families,  then  played  for 
an  outdoor  audience.  The  District  is  rais- 
ing funds  to  buy  more  TV  sets  for  the 
hospitalized  vets. 

■ 

Sixteen  districts  of  the  Dep't  of  Arkansas 
Auxiliary  gave  six  new  golf  carts  and 
two  dozen  golf  balls  for  the  use  of 
PM&RS  hospital  patients  who  play  golf 
at  Fort  Roots. 

■ 

The  Legion's  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Foun- 
dation has  given  a  check  for  $15,000  to 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Children's  Hospital 
for  research  in  abnormal  bone  growth  in 
children. 

■ 

An  apology  is  in  order  to  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  American  Legion  Press,  of  Lucas 
County.  The  November  American  Le- 
gion Magazine  reported  that  this  publi- 
cation won  the  best  Legion  county  pub- 
lication award  for  1965.  Actually,  the 
Toledo  Press  was  runner-up  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Press  Association  all-around 
competition  for  Best  Legion  Publica- 
tion, including  department,  district  and 
post  publications.  Third  place  winner  in 
this  competition  was  The  Hollywood 
Legionnaire,  of  Post  43,  Los  Angeles. 
■ 

The  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
program  is  approaching  the  $3  million 
mark  in  claims  paid.  The  program  is 
self-sustaining  and  involves  no  expense 
to  the  Legion.  During  the  six-month 
period  of  April-September  1965,  a  total 
of  $312,290  was  paid  in  death  claims  to 
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the  designated  beneficiaries  of  insured 
Legionnaires.  William  S.  Todd,  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Committee,  suggests  that  as  a 
service  to  members,  as  an  attraction  for 
prospective  Legionnaires,  and  to  encour- 
age early  renewals  of  membership,  every 
post  should  maintain  a  supply  of  appli- 
cations for  the  Legion  Insurance  Plan. 
It  is  a  service  the  post  could  provide 
without  expense  to  itself.  Write  P.O.  Box 
5609,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Post  292,  Albany,  Calif.,  commended 
the  Albany  City  Police  Dep't  for  its  ac- 
tion in  handling  a  "MOB  of  persons  who 
invaded  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
lawfully stopping  and  otherwise  inter- 
fering with  an  A.T.&S.F.  troop  train  in 
the  city  of  Albany  in  transit  to  the  Oak- 
land Army  Terminal.  Because  of  the 
efficient  and  courageous  action  taken  by 
the  Albany  Police  Dep't,  this  train  was 
conducted  through  the  city  without  ser- 
ious incidents,  and  the  unlawful  attempts 
to  interfere  with  or  stop  this  train  in 
Albany  by  the  MOB  were  unsuccessful. 
An  American  Legion  salute  to  the  Al- 
bany Police  Dep't!" 

■ 

The  campaign  to  collect  hearing  aids 
(new  and  used)  for  children  who  need 
them,  conducted  by  Post  404,  St.  Louis 
(American  Legion  Magazine,  July  1965, 
p.  38),  has  brought  encouraging  results. 
Donors  are  urged,  however,  to  use  this 
exact  address  when  sending  hearing  aids : 
Mrs.  Pierre  L.  Jacques,  6441  Scanlan 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139.  Donors 
should  also  state  their  own  name  and  re- 
turn address,  so  they  can  be  sent  a  state- 
ment giving  the  value  of  the  gift.  This 
permits  an  income  tax  (charity)  deduc- 
tion by  the  donor. 

■ 

Post  132,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  proud  of 
Legionnaire  Jack  Goodsir,  who  rescued 
two  boys  from  drowning  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Atlantic  City. 


With  a  little  persuasion,  outdoor  theaters 
can  be  used  in  the  off  season  to  promote 
Legion  membership.  Post  46,  Little  Falls, 
Minn.,  arranged  for  the  plug  shown  here. 


NEWS 


A  successful  promotion  effort  by  Post 
54,  Fernandina  Beach,  Fla.,  has  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  a  Nassau  Co.  War  Me- 
morial (see  photo  below)  financed  jointly 
by  the  county  and  Post  54.  The  post  pro- 
vided the  base  and  the  City  of  Fernan- 
dina Beach  gave  the  site  and  walkways. 
Post  Cmdr  Albert  Hirth  designed  the 
monument,  and  City  Commissioner  Ben 
Sorensen  donated  a  flagpole.  Principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  was  Dep't  Ad- 
jutant Ralph  A.  Johnson.  The  monu- 
ment, 1 1  feet,  9  inches  high  overall,  was 
carved  out  of  solid  gray-white  Georgia 
granite  in  two  pieces.  On  the  six  sides  of 
the  shaft  are  reproductions  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  school  award  and  the  five 
United  States  military  services. 


From  Post  54,  Fla.,  to  those  who  served. 
■ 

Post  292  and  Unit  292,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  held  a  forum  on  Medicare.  A 
speaker  from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration employed  audio-visual  equip- 
ment and  outlined  the  highlights  of 
Medicare.  The  experience  proved  to 
Post  292  that  Legion  posts  can  provide 
important  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  October  31,  1965 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Oct.  31,  1965   $  571,709 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    2,937,859 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    118,170 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1965    11,399 

New  Applications  rejected    1,739 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  the  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is  re- 
ducing term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from 
$8,000  (full  unit  up  to  age  35)  in  reducing  steps 
with  age  to  termination  of  insurance  at  end 
of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  1966,  there  is  a  15r,'<  "across  the 
board"  increase  in  benefits  to  all  participants 
in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in  half 
and  full  units  at  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a  year 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  Jan.  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.  O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  111.  60680,  to  which  write 
for  more  details. 


To  provide  an  ailing  buddy  with  fresh  air, 
Post  610,  Ohio,  pitches  in  with  a  porch. 

After  Legionnaire  Vito  Kozloski  of 
Brook  Park  Post  610  (Cleveland),  Ohio, 

was  stricken  with  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
over  two  years  ago,  the  problems  beset- 
ting his  wife  and  two  children  included 
keeping  him  comfortable  and  getting  him 
fresh  air.  Mrs.  Kozloski  had  a  dream:  A 
porch.  A  friend,  Art  Hugo,  brought  it 
before  the  post.  Post  610  bought  some 
of  the  materials  and  its  members  pitched 
in.  Other  materials  were  donated.  After 
several  weeks  of  evening  and  weekend 
work,  the  porch  was  finished.  See  for 
yourself.  In  the  photo  above  are  some  of 
the  workers.  On  steps:  Community  Serv- 
ice Chairman  Joe  Kamenca,  Ed  Weit- 
zel.  On  ground:  Richard  Karecki,  Art 
Hugo.  On  porch:  Post  Cmdr  William 
Stonestreet,  Ricky  Karecki,  Gary  Christ- 
man,  and  Terry  Hugo,  who  did  most  of 
the  digging  and  grading  of  the  land. 
Other  workers  were  Richard  Soeder, 
William  Maupin,  Donald  Schabel,  and 
James  Karecki. 

■ 

Post  298,  Elmhurst,  N.Y.,  has  played 
host  for  the  past  three  years  to  a  Day 
Center  for  Older  Persons.  The  post  has 
opened  its  doors  and  the  use  of  its  facili- 
ties (kitchen,  light,  heat,  etc.)  rent  free, 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  am  to 
5  pm.  The  Older  Persons  group  is  super- 
vised by  the  Dep't  of  Welfare  of  The 
City  of  New  York  and  boasts  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  400.  The  post 
believes  its  Center  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  housed  in  a  Legion  post  in  New 
York  City. 

■ 

Post  113,  Granite  City,  111.,  and  Post 
307,  Madison,  111.,  gave  a  Certificate  of 
Meritorious  Service  to  Thomas  Kes- 
singer,  a  mechanic  at  Granite  City  Army 
Depot,  for  saving  the  life  of  a  child,  using 
artificial  respiration.  Kessinger,  who  had 
just  completed  the  Medical  Self-Help 
program  at  the  Army  Depot,  revived  the 
child  in  nine  minutes. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 
Paul  H.  Griffith,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  of  The 
American  Legion  (1946-47),  promoted 
to  Brigadier  General  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Nat'l  Guard. 


John  W.  Sloan,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1957-58)  and  a  vice  chair- 
man on  the  Legion  Nat'l  Security  Coun- 
cil, appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Maryland 
Tax  Appeals  Court. 

■ 

Juan  T.  Trippe,  chairman  and  founder 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  recipient  of 
the  26th  Annual  Frank  M.  Hawks  Me- 
morial Award  given  by  Air  Service  Post 
501,  New  York  City. 

■ 

Cmdr  James'  Mother  Dies 
Mrs.  Lillian  Noyes  James,  mother  of 
Nat'l  Cmdr  L.  Eldon  James,  passed  away 
Nov.  3  at  Gloucester,  Va.  Her  home  was 
in  Dendron,  in  Surry  Co.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  in  Dendron,  followed  by 
interment  there  in  the  family  plot.  The 
Commander's  father,  Leonard  Wallace 
James,  died  in  1927.  Besides  the  Com- 
mander, an  older  son,  Joseph  Noyes 
James,  survives. 

Other    recent    deaths    have  been: 

Vander  Veer  Hogan,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1931-32). 
■ 

William  P.  MacLean,  of  Napa,  Calif.,  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Legion,  and  a 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Kansas  (1922-23). 
■ 

Robert  W.  Monk,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1934-35). 

■ 

William  B.  T.  "Ike"  Colkitt,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.J.,  a  retired  employee  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Hq  and  for  many 
years  a  rehabilitation  representative  in 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 


THE   AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
OCTOBER  31,  1965 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit   $  1 , * 33. 

Receivable    337 

Inventories    3.i4 

Invested   Funds    2,064 

Trust   Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    286,682.58 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,611,198.08  3.928 

Real  Estate   ...  819. 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  242, 

Deferred   Charges    86, 

89.566. 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current   Liabilities   $  459. 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    21. 

Deferred  Income    2,242, 

Trust   Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    286,682.58 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   .3,641,498.08  3.928. 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund    25,119.11 

Restricted  Fund    428.721.72 

Real  Estate    819.169.33 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  528.607.84 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  129.843.02 

Reserve  for  Convention   60.000.00 

17991,764.02 

Unrestricted  Capital   .   922.881.62  2.91  1. 

?o. :><>(>. 
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NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 
Jamesfork  Post  337,  Midland,  Ark.; 
Leisure  World  Post  327,  Seal  Beach, 
Calif.;  Marlborough  Post  197,  Marl- 
borough Conn.;  Southwest  Memorial 
Post  158,  Southwest  Miami,  Fla.;  Gen. 
George  Patton  Post  1280,  Chicago,  DDL; 
Ludley-McCall-Williams  Post  593, 
Grambling,  La.;  Topsham  Memorial 
Post  202,  Topsham,  Maine;  American 
Legion  Post  424,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Haase-Buhr  Post  26,  Glenvil,  Nebr.; 
Franklin  Township  Post  478,  Franklin 
Township,  N.J.;  West  Side  Post  297, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Alameda  Post  540, 
Houston,  Tex. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Asbury  L.  Malone  (1965),  Post  15,  Decatur, 
Ala. 

Jesse  F.  Dryden  and  William  B.  Johnson  and 
Henry  A.  Kerr  (all  1964),  Post  19.  Heflin,  Ala. 

William  K.  Stephens  (1862)  and  Reuben 
Francis  Nelson  (1863)  and  Irvin  D.  Elliott  and 
Harrison  L.  MacBeth  (both  1965),  Post  169, 
Roseville,  Calif. 

Dr.  William  P.  Kemp  (1965),  Post  28,  Kev 
West,  Fla 

Paul  F.  Collins  (1964),  Post  34,  Haines  City, 
Fla. 

William  L.  VanDevender  (1965),  Post  164, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla. 

Jesse  Dale  Bland  (1965).  Post  1,  Guatemala 
City.  C.A. 

Dean  Spittler  and  Lloyd  Sweitzer  and  Charles 
O.  Trefz  and  V.  E.  Uhlir  and  E.  Sydney  Yargus 
(all  1864),  Post  90,  Marshall,  111. 

Frank  P.  Maloney  (1965),  Post  333.  Chicago, 
111. 

Robert  H.  Earnest  and  Thomas  .Mac  tin  and 
Marshall  William  (all  19651.  Post  559,  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

Ira  Dean  Monk  (1865).  Post  1130.  West  Union, 

m. 

Barr  Keshlear  and  J.  Earl  King  (both  1865), 
Post  88,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Charles  C.  Deel  and  Henry  C.  Figuerov  and 
Paul  Gerard  and  Frank  M.  Kubik  (all  1865), 
Post  17,  Edgewood,  Md. 

William  H.  Quidley,  Sr.  (1865),  Post  224, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Marie  Louise  Rudy  and  Frank  A.  Saner  and 
Robert  B.  Verrill  (all  1865),  Post  28,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Martin  Brown  and  Earle  R.  Mossey  (both 
1963)  and  Julio  Canarios  and  Charles  H.  Foer- 
ster  (both  1965),  Post  206,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Donald  Ellershaw  (1958),  Post  233,  Hunting- 
ton, Mass. 

Arthur  E.  Anderson  and  Axel  F.  Falstrom 
(both  1965),  Post  288,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Frank  A.  Balcer  and  Claude  R.  Barribeau  and 
Irving  J.  Dawson  and  Samuel  De  Maggio  and 
Herman  W.  Heikkenen  (all  1965),  Post  210 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Clarence  W.  Smith  (I960)  and  Clarence  L. 
Andrew  (1961)  and  Mark  P.  Roberts  (1965), 
Post  291,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  Denton  and  Roy  DuBois  and  Rollo 
Every  and  Lester  Goings  and  Harvey  Guernsey 
(all  1962).  Post  315.  Brooklyn,  Mich. 

Tilford  Haugstul  (1965),  Post  114,  Fosston, 
Minn. 

Lester  A.  Anderson  (1965),  Post  435,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

Fred  Richardson  and  John  W.  Shorn  and 
Frank  Skrdla  and  Joe  W.  Stoecker  (all  1864), 
Post  86,  Atkinson,  Nebr. 

J.  Gail  Moredick  (1857)  and  John  T.  Staats 
(1958)  and  Clare  Magnuson  (1959)  and  Herman 
Luenenberg  (1961),  Post  112,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Wesley  Gould  and  Harry  Manning  and 
Catharine  L.  Wright  (all  1965),  Post  188,  Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 

Stephen  A.  Maney  (1865).  Post  225,  Albany, 
N.Y. 


Rudolph  Goldberg  and  William  J.  Hauk  and 
William  E.  Hume  and  Eugene  J.  Lambert  and 
Meyer  A.  Levinson  (all  1965).  Post  381,  BrooK- 
lyn,  N.Y. 

Paul  R.  Rutheiser  (1964),  Post  594,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Robert  C.  Fuller  (1959),  Post  601,  Parish,  N.Y. 

William  J.  Hickey,  Jr.  and  Louis  Weikel 
(both  1963)  and  Leroy  L.  Kelsey  (1965),  Post 
774,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

William  C.  Marquering  and  Eugene  F.  Mess- 
mer  and  Fred  Steinruck  and  Kenneth  Tillotson 
(all  1965),  Post  948,  Bellmore,  N.Y. 

Thomas  R.  Mahoney  and  Henry  C.  Thomas 
(both  1965).  Post  1015,  Amityville,  N.Y. 

Harry  F.  Dowd  (1965),  Post  1057,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

La  Verne  D.  Jones,  Sr.  (1965),  Post  1118,  Cold 
Brook,  N.Y. 

Charles  N.  Bellizzi  (1961)  and  Charles  Schultz 
and  John  L.  Tribuno  (both  1964),  Post  1170, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

David  Fuchs  (1865),  Post  1386,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Edward  J.  Koellsted  (1865),  Post  1500,  Bronx, 

N.Y. 

Ray  W.  Perkins  (1965).  Post  1552,  Hannibal, 
N.Y. 

Ralph  L.  Rowe  (1865),  Post  1566,  Milford, 
N.Y. 

Michael  Justynowicz  and  Stanley  Kugaczew- 
ski  and  Nicholas  Stefanizzi  (all  1863),  Post  1771, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Martha  G.  Savage  (1964),  Post  645,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Joseph  Shurdut  (1964)  and  Thomas  H.  Jordan 
and  Houston  Lee  (Both  1965),  Post  1,  Manila, 
P.I. 

Martin  W.  Harmel  (1963),  Post  121,  Waco, 
Tex. 

Louis  S.  Cichacki  and  M.  Harden  Nelson 

(both  1964),  Post  124,  Jensen,  Utah. 

Charles  D.  Karns  and  W.  M.  Minter  and 
Robert  W.  Orrell  and  H.  K.  Taylor  and  R.  E. 
Wilson  (all  1965),  Post  83,  Mathews,  Va. 

James  S.  Jones,  Jr.  (1965),  Post  141,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

J.  A.  W.  Curtis  and  Felix  Simms  and  Gurley 
Wanzer  (all  1965),  Post  181,  Leesburg.  Va. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  oi  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Spec  Serv  Force — (Aug.)  R.  A.  Soucy,  Way- 
zata,  Minn. 

4th  Cav — (Aug.)  Mike  Loberg,  Annandale, 
Minn.  55302 

6th  Inf  Div— (Aug.)  Curtis  V.  O'Connor,  818 
18th  Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  18.  Minn. 

12th  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Lawrence  E.  Mintz, 
20020  Snowden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48235 

16th  Corps— (Mar.)  Herbert  W.  Gierke,  Lake- 
side Trail  E.,  Favson  Lakes,  RD,  Butler,  N.J. 
07405 

18th  Rwy  Eng,  Los  Angeles  Reunion  (WW1)- 

(Jan.)   Joseph  L.  McAllister,  459  S.  Citrus 

Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  80036 
18th  Rwy  Eng,  San  Francisco  Reunion  (WW1) 

—(Apr.)  W.  T.  Richards,  1810  Rosecrest  Dr., 

Oakland,  Calif.  94602 
88th  Inf  Div— (Aug.)  Sidney  Heyman,  2800  8th 

St.  N.E.,  Washington.  D.C.  20017 
101st  Airborne  Div — (Aug.)  Walter  L.  Miller, 

Jr.,  P.O.  Box  454,  Greenville,  Tex.  75402 
106th  Cav  (Illinois)— (June)  Raymond  McGee, 

106th  Vets  Assn.  Urbana  Armory,  Urbana,  111. 
106th  Inf  Div— (July)  J.  Russell  Enlow,  Tas- 

well,  Ind.  47175 
151st  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  A  (Korea)— (Jan.) 

P.  W.  Colbert,  Jr.,  10325  Nicollet  Ave.  S., 

Bloomington,  Minn.  55420 
152nd  Inf,  1st  Bn— (July)  James  Corley,  215 

Lafayette  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind.  47150 


209th  Coast  Art'y  AA  Reg't  (WW2)— (Feb.) 
Edward  J.  Smith,  145  Culver  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14620 

279th  Combat  Eng  Bn — (Aug.)  Jack  Richards, 

111  Belmont  Dr.,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 
350th  AAA  Sit  Bn— (July)  Floyd  K.  Siron,  Rt. 

#3,  Morris,  111. 
359th  Eng,  Co  B— (Aug.)  John  W.  Eilman,  4116 

W.  Clinton  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53209 
524th  MP  Bn— (Aug.)   Robert  McGregor,  303 

Skylark  Dr.,  Rockford,  111. 
601st  Ord  Bn— (Mar.)  Dick  Street,  730  Black 

Bldg.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  50703 
648th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Al  Vaughan,  919 

Garland  St.  S.W.,  Camden,  Ark.  71701 
748th  Eng  Base  Equip  Co — (June)   Jared  L. 

Johnson,  1733  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
821st  Aviation  Eng  Bn,  Co  A— (July)  Daniel  W. 

Schlecht,  P.O.  Box  413,  Woodruff,  Wis.  54568 
Topographic    Eng    (WW2)— (July)    James  R. 

Heyer,  Box  308,  Sumner,  Iowa 
WAC— (Aug.)  Sara  Ann  Allen,  402  S.  9th  St., 

Columbia,  Mo. 

NAVY 

6th  Marine  Reg't,  97th  Co  (AEF)— (June) 
Donald  J.  Mills,  642  Forest  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Air  Patrol  Sqdn  43  (June  '43-May  '44)— (Aug.) 
Ole  Haugen,  196  Lake  Dr.,  San  Bruno,  Calif. 

USS  Benner  (DD807)— ( Aug.)  Louis  Blejer,  20 
Ridge  Dr.,  Westbury,  N.Y.  11590 

DOBS  (Duncan  485,  O'Brien  415,  Bennett  473, 
Shubrick  639)— (Aug.)  DOBS  Assn,  82  Ham- 
ilton St..  Hartford,  Conn.  06106 

USS  Gustafson  (DE182)— (Aug.)  Donald  M. 
Gladson,  3028  Cameron  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46203 

USS  Hancock  (CV19)— ( Aug.)  Delmar  R.  Win- 
ters, Sibley,  111.  61773 

USS  Lexington  (CV2)— (June)  Walter  D.  Reed, 
5608  Ocean  View  Dr.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618 

USS  Solace  (AH5)— (Aug.)  William  J.  Dorn- 
feld,  83  Tyler  St.,  East  Haven,  Conn. 

USS  Walker  (DD517),  Hale  (642),  Kidd  (661), 
Abbott  (629),  Erben  (631),  Stembel  (644), 
Bullard  (660),  Black  (666),  Chauncey  (667)— 
(Aug.)  Harrold  F.  Monning,  310  E.  8th  St., 
Kewanee.  Hi. 

USS  West  Virginia  (B48)— (May)  J.  C.  Thoma- 
son,  1530  9th  St.  W..  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505 

USS  William  Seiverling  (DE441)— (Aug.)  Wil- 
liam Biggart,  Jr.,  329  North  St..  Dalton,  Mass. 

USS  Woolsey  (DD437)  (Precommissioning  crew 
till  1944)— (July)  Anthony  H.  Torres,  16114 
E.  Grayville  Dr.,  La  Mirada,  Calif. 

AIR 

2nd  Reg't,  7th  Co  Air  Serv  Mechanics  WW1— 
(Apr.)  John  E.  Worland,  227  E.  Washington 
St.,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

7th  Bomb  Gp  (Hvy)— (June)  Francis  M.  Beck- 
ett, 408  S.  Penn  St.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
98362 

1158th  QM  Serv  Gp  (Aviation)— (June)  George 
L.  McDonald,  9  Shady  La.,  Fanwood,  N.J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American  Defenders  of  Bataan  &  Corregidor 

—  (May)  Joseph  A.  Vater,  18  Warbler  Dr., 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  15136 
CCC,   1604th   Co,   Camp   Gays  Mills,  Wise— 
(May)  Charles  M.  Kelley,  49  Yale  St.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

1st  Reg't,  CRTC,  3rd  Sqdn,  Trp  L,  Gp  1,  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.  1944 — Need  information  from 
men  who  remember  Elmer  Earl  Phillips,  of 

Higgins,  Texas,  being  dragged  about  300 
yards  by  a  horse  on  Aug.  19.  Among  those 
who  might  be  able  to  help  are:  Lt.  Holt, 
Bruce  E.  Bewley  (last  known  address  Big 
Springs.  Texas),  Sgt.  Phillip  Baum,  Sgt. 
Carter,  Sgt.  McKinney,  Cpl.  Knox,  Capt.  J.  J. 
Kinney  (physician  at  6th  Cav,  Berlin).  Write: 
Marshall  Word,  Service  Officer,  American 
Legion  Post  313,  Arnett,  Okla. 
Chelsea  Naval  Hosp.,  Mass.,  1944 — Need  in- 
formation from  men  who  knew  Joseph  A. 
Girard,  Jr.,  at  time  he  suffered  a  blackout 
spell  in  the  liberty  line  on  Nov.  6.  Write: 
Robert  C.  MacFarland,  Dep't  Service  Officer. 
The  American  Legion,  Box  411,  Veterans 
Administration,  Togus,  Maine. 
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One  of  America's 
best  insurance  bargains 
is  now  15%  better. 


The  bargain  is  the  low-cost  protection  you  can 
have  through  your  Official  American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan.  The  program  designed  by  Legion- 
naires exclusively  for  Legionnaires. 

Now  the  program  is  better  than  ever.  All  benefits 
at  all  ages  have  been  increased  by  15%  —  and  they'll 
remain  increased  throughout  all  of  1966. 

And  there's  no  increase  in  premium.  You  can  still 
provide  your  family  with  the  protection  it  deserves 
for  only  $2  a  month.  That's  less  than  70  a  day. 

What's  more,  once  insured,  you  can  now  keep 
your  coverage  in  force  all  the  way  to  age  75.  (Pre- 
viously insured  members  whose  coverage  terminated 
at  age  70  may  now  reinstate  their  coverage  after 
submitting  evidence  of  insurability.) 

Remember,  only  you  as  a  Legionnaire  are  eligible 
for  this  important  coverage,  so  apply  now. 

Simply  fill  out  the  application  below  and  mail  it 
with  your  check  for  $22.  That  low  premium  buys 
you  the  full  unit  of  coverage  for  the  rest  of  1966. 


(Normally,  no  medical  examination  is  required. 
However,  if  your  application  is  not  accepted,  your 
$22  will  be  promptly  refunded.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE, 
DETERMINED  BY  AGE* 

Basic         Total  Coverage 
Age  Full  Unit  During  1966 

Under  35  $8,000  $9,200.00 

35  to  45   4,500   5,175.00 

45  to  55   2,200   2,530.00 

55  to  60   1,200   1,380.00 

60  to  65   800   920.00 

65  to  70   500   545.00 

70  to  75   330   379.50 

*  After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces, 
as  shown  in  chart. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon 
sin,  Illinois,  New  Jer 
sey,  or  Puerto  Rico 
do  not  use  this  form 
Instead,  write  to  The 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  R0. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas.  If  yourapplica- 
tion  is  not  accepted, 
your  premium  will  be 
refunded. 


MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


PLEASE  TYPE   OR   PRINT  ANSWER   ALL   QUESTIONS  CHECK    MUST    ACCOMPANY    THIS  APPLICATION 


Full  Name 


.Birth  Date 


Lost 


Middle 


Day  Year 


Permanent  Residence 
Name  of  Beneficiary  „ 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,''  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones " 

 Year  Post  No.  _ 


Relationship 
 State 


Membership  Card  No.  

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  rj 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  n  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  .  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  


I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated 


19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 


GMA-300-6  ED.  5-63 
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MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

SPARE  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME 


Just  Show  ANY  Homeowner  FULL  COLOR 
CATALOG  of  Fabulous,  Exclusive  STARK 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

No  taller  than  Lilac  Bush, 
but  Grow  BUSHELS  of  GIANT 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries! 

Men!  Women!  Cash  in  on  huge 
demand  for  amazing  Patented 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  available  only 
from  Stark  Bro's.  Even  city,  sub- 
urb homeowners  with  "Postage- 
Stamp"  size  yards  buy  when  they 
see  Dwarf  Trees  can  give  them  a 
home  orchard,  often  in  2  years, 
with  GIANT  fruit  for  eating,  can- 
ning, freezing,  or  to  sell  fur  profit. 
Imagine!  They  can  plant  up  to  9  Dwarf  Trees  in  20  ft. 
sq.  area,  can  pick  topmost  fruit  without  ladder!  Almost 
everyone's  eager  to  order  from  you  on  sight! 

No  Investment!  No  Inventory!  We  ship  at  Correct 
Planting  Time!  You  Get  Big  Profits  in  Advance! 
You  don't  invest  Itf  for  nursery  stock.  Just  show  Full- 
Color  Catalog  of  Stark  DWARF  and  STANDARD  Fruit 
Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs.  Take  orders  unij  rfmt 
of  year,  collect  JUG  PROFIT  IN  ADVANCE.  More 
fun  than  work! 

FREE!  Money-Making  Full-Color  Sales  Outfit! 
Send  no  money!  Fill  in,  mail  coupon  for  everything  you 
need  to  start  making  money  first  day  —  all  FREE,  post- 
paid, no  obligation.  Send  the  Coupon  Today! 

STARK_B R0  * ^ _D_esk  _260J Lo uis [an a^  Mo_6 ^3 5 3 

|  STARK  BRO'S,  Desk260l6.  Louisiana,  Mo.  63353 

■  Rush  big  Stark  Bro's  150th  Anniversary  Money- 
I  Making  Full  Color  Sales  Outfit  FREE  with  every- 


spare  time. 


LEARN 


MEAT  CUTTING 


Train    quickly    In    8    short    weeks  at 
Toledo  for  a  bright  future  with  security 
in    the   vital    meat   business.    Bib  P"y. 
full-time    Jobs—  HAVK     A  PROFITABLE 
MARKET   OF    YOUR   OWN!     Pay  after 
graduation.    Diploma   given.    Job  help, 
ousands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 
'  43rd    year!    Semi    now     for    big.  new 
illustrated   FREE  catalog.   No  obliga 


SECRETS  °  youVsIi?  6  MUSIC 

This  Money-Saving  Way 

YES!  Teach  your- 
self  Piano,  Gui-  " 


merit— even  if  you 
don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  easy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
away.  FREE  BOOK  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
Studio  461,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050.  (Est. 
1898.  Lie.  N.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dept.)  Tear  out  this  ad. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  $60-$75 
a  week,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubber  stamps  foroffices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
'  ery  where.  Right  in  your  own  corn- 
unity.  Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
n  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
'  furnish  everything  and  help  finance  you. 
f  Write  for  free  facts.  No  salesman  calls. 
Rubber  Stamp  Div.,  1512  iarvis  Ave. f  Opt.  R-8-AX  Chicago  60626 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  OUR  JUNKED  AUTOMOBILES 

 (Continued  from  page  9)  


I  asked  him  how  much  for  an  old  '55 
Dodge  that  could  still  run.  "We're  not 
interested  in  buying  old  cars  now,"  he 
said.  "We  take  them  in  to  accommodate 
the  police,  when  they  can't  find  a  place 
to  put  them.  We're  running  out  of  space, 
and  you  can't  move  the  tin."  (Tin  is  the 
trade  term  for  the  sheet  metal  skin  of  a 
car.)  "It  cost  me  $8  a  ton  to  cut  up  some 
old  cars  so  they  could  be  trucked  out. 
I  only  got  $1  a  ton  for  the  stuff,  but  I 
needed  the  room."  Redl  now  piles  one 
hulk  on  top  of  the  other  as  high  as  he 
dares  and  when  he  has  to  have  more 
room  he  moves  some  of  the  old  stripped 
hulks  to  another  yard  farther  out. 

As  we  talked,  a  high  school  boy  came 
in  and  asked  the  price  of  a  starter  for  a 
'54  Plymouth.  Redl  looked  through  the 
big  blue  annual  book  called  "The  Hol- 
lander, the  Bible  of  Interchangeable 
Parts  for  Autos  and  Trucks,"  to  find  out 
what  starters  would  fit  a  '54  Plymouth, 
whether  the  part  was  still  available  new 
from  the  Plymouth  people,  and  if  so  what 
it  would  cost.  He  nodded  and  told  the 
boy  to  wait.  Some  yards  save  labor  by 
sending  customers  out  to  remove  the  part 
themselves,  but  Redl  says  his  insurance 
company  frowns  on  this  practice.  Partlv 
dismantled  cars  are  apt  to  collapse  on 
the  inexperienced. 

Redl  told  us  that  he  couldn't  reallv 
complain  about  the  parts  business.  More 
cars,  more  smashed  fenders  and  more 
wrecks  mean  more  replacements.  Roll- 
up  windows,  headlight  assemblies  and 
fancy  tinware  make  the  factory  price  on 
parts  higher  every  year.  Meanwhile,  as 
repair  costs  mount,  insurance  companies 
write  off  as  total  wrecks  cars  with  manv 
valuable  parts  intact.  Salvage  yards  com- 
pete so  keenlv  for  wrecks  with  good  parts 
that  insurance  companies  auction  them 
off  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  $7,000  new 
Cadillac  could  be  declared  a  total  wreck 
and  still  have  enough  on  it  to  make  it 
worth  $2,000  to  a  salvage  yard  man  like 
Redl.  Most  wrecks  are  worth  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  however,  and  there  is 
so  little  demand  for  cars  that  conk  out 
from  sheer  old  age — and  so  great  a  sup- 
ply of  them — that  a  car  more  than  seven 
vears  old  is  rarely  worth  more  than  $25 
to  a  wrecker  even  if  it  is  delivered  to  him. 

The  high  school  boy  got  his  part  for 
about  a  fourth  of  what  it  would  have  cost 
him  to  have  a  garage  replace  it.  He  went 
to  the  salvage  yard  himself  and  did  the 
work  of  installing  it.  The  saving  is  much 
less  on  a  body  part  for  a  new  model  car. 
Before  setting  out,  we  priced  1961  Chevy 
fenders  at  several  salvage  yards  listed  in 
the  phone  book.  Quotes  ranged  from  $35 
to  $40.  Redl  looked  it  up  in  the  "Hol- 
lander Bible"  and  found  the  fender  could 
still  be  bought  new  from  the  factory  for 
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$51.25.  A  garageman  allows  himself 
20%  margin  on  the  part  he  replaces, 
whether  it's  new  or  used,  plus  $6  an  hour 
for  labor.  He  gets  the  car  out  faster  if 
the  local  salvage  yard  has  a  used  part 
than  if  he  orders  a  new  one,  and  there  is 
always  an  opportunity  to  make  a  little 
more  than  the  20%  markup. 

Redl  had  no  particular  solution  to 
the  backup  of  old  cars  all  around 
him.  To  him,  nothing  but  money  would 
move  them  and  if  the  Government 
wanted  them  moved,  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay.  Whenever  demand 
for  something  is  higher  than  the  cost  of 
moving  it  there,  that  something  moves. 
Otherwise,  it  sits  still.  Today,  car  motors 


"No,  no,  you  incompetent  idiot — first 
you  put  me  in,  then  the  cement.  .  .  !  " 
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power  sawmills  in  the  jungle;  rubber  tires 
pad  the  sides  of  docks  and  tugboats;  rear- 
view  mirrors  adorn  Asiatic  temples.  But 
only  because  at  some  time  in  the  past  the 
price  was  right. 

Normally,  Abraham  Effron  on  the 
other  side  of  Poughkeepsie  buys  Redl's 
stripped  cars  for  scrap  at  something 
around  a  penny  a  pound,  but  Effron  now 
takes  only  a  trickle  of  these  "junkers" 
when  he  has  orders  from  steel  mills. 

Abraham  Effron  is  a  scrap  processor, 
not  a  parts  salesman  like  Redl.  Unlike 
most  junk  dealers,  he  has  a  location  out 
of  sight  beyond  a  lumberyard,  but  ulti- 
mately everyone  who  has  something  siz- 
able to  get  rid  of  in  Poughkeepsie  finds 
the  place.  Pipe  organs  wind  up  there, 
cuttings  from  all  the  machine  shops  in 
town,  hot-air  systems  from  demolished 
buildings,  pipes  and,  when  scrap  prices 
warrant  the  volume,  old  cars.  The  place 
is  untidy  but  comfortable,  and  Effron  is 


friendly  to  all  comers.  The  sights  fasci- 
nate small  boys  and  Johnny,  our  three- 
year-old  son,  was  properly  awed. 

My  wife,  with  Johnny  in  tow,  took  the 
assignment  to  chat  with  Effron,  while  I 
was  following  other  trails.  They  found 
him  inside  the  rough  warehouse  build- 
ing, at  a  battered  roll-top  desk.  Sitting 
with  him  and  possessed  apparently  of  all 
the  time  in  the  world  was  a  salesman 
from  Logemann  Brothers  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  crushers  and  balers  of  scrap 
metal.  The  Logemann  man  called  Effron 
"Abraham,"  and  was  trying  to  sell  him  a 
huge  $140,000  "squeeze  box"  that  would 
chew  60  or  70  engineless  autos  into  man- 
ageable bales  in  an  eight-hour  day. 
Equipment  like  this  squeezes  up  a  car 
(with  a  dead  gangster  inside)  in  a  vivid 
sequence  of  the  James  Bond  film  "Gold- 
finger."  Effron  was  not  buying,  but  he 
was  delighted  to  talk  about  the  scrap 
business.  A  bachelor,  Effron  admitted  he 
liked  being  his  own  boss.  But  the  busi- 
ness is  changing,  he  declared. 

"My  father  could  bend  a  piece  of 
metal  and  tell  what  was  in  it  by  the 
sound,"  he  said.  "Nowadays  you  have 
to  go  to  college  and  become  a  metal- 
lurgical engineer  to  tell  what's  in  some- 
thing." The  phone  rang.  "How  much  of 
it  you  say  you  got?  Okay,  six  cents  a 
pound." 

"How  can  you  be  sure  what  he's  got  is 
worth  six  cents  a  pound?"  my  wife  asked. 
"Do  they  teach  that  at  college?" 

"No,  that's  business.  But  you  learn  it. 
There  are  dozens  of  classifications  of 
metal,  ferrous  and  nonferrous  [with  or 
without  iron],  and  the  prices  change  all 
the  time.  All  I  know  is  you  learn  it." 
The  phone  rang  again.  "No,  we  don't 
take  refrigerators."  Mills  can't  use  metal 
that  has  enamel  on  it.  he  explained.  Like 
copper,  it's  poison  to  their  process. 

The  trouble  with  the  junk  business,  he 
went  on,  is  that  steel  mills  use  less  and 
less  scrap.  They  used  to  need  a  ton  of 
scrap  iron  for  every  ton  of  iron  ore.  New 
processes  make  more  use  both  of  iron  ore 
and  "inside"  scrap  that  the  steel  mills 
have  around  their  own  yards.  The  latest 
thing  is  the  oxygen  steel-making  process 
which  uses  no  outside  scrap  at  all.  All 
these  fancy  new  machines  the  steel  mills 
are  putting  in  are  finicky.  A  touch  of  cop- 
per or  tin  that  the  old  blast  furnaces 
could  handle  will  ruin  a  whole  batch. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  autos  are 
getting  harder  to  prepare.  It  used  to  be 
that  cars  were  big  and  solid,  with  pounds 
of  pure  iron  that  could  be  stripped  off 
in  large  pieces.  Today,  a  compact  car  is 
the  last  straw  for  a  scrap  processor,  less 
weight  and  more  work,  like  a  small  lob- 
ster with  so  little  meat  in  its  claws  that 
it's  hardly  worth  the  struggle. 

Effron  took  his  visitors  out  of  the 
office  enclosure  past  vast  stretches  of 
baled  rags,  hubs,  tires,  and  automobile 


batteries  (he  once  had  several  thousand 
of  these).  He  paused  long  enough  to 
show  off  a  loving  cup  retrieved  from 
some  load  of  trash,  and  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  metal  in  the  yard  per  pound,  a 
rod  of  pure  tin  he  had  spotted  in  some 
machinery.  Behind  the  warehouse  a  man 
was  using  an  acetylene  torch  on  the  back 
end  of  an  old  car  he  had  brought  in,  and 
feeding  the  hunks  of  metal  and  sheet  into 
a  baler.  The  flange  pushed  wildly  miscel- 
laneous pieces  first  this  way  and  then 
that  way  into  brick-shaped  bales  the  size 
of  a  television  set.  These  were  then 
picked  up  by  an  electromagnet  and 
loaded  on  to  a  gondola  car  standing  on 
a  railroad  siding. 

"The  fellow  who's  selling  us  that  car 
is  cutting  it  up,"  Effron  explained.  "We 
can't  take  whole  cars  now  because  they 
won't  let  us  burn."  Ordinarily,  a  scrap 
processor  buys  whatever  the  salvage  yard 
has  left.  First  he  takes  off  the  radiator,  the 
batteries,  the  tires,  sorting  them  for  sepa- 
rate markets.  Then  he  burns  the  rest  to 
get  rid  of  the  upholstery,  the  paint,  glass, 
plastics  and  soldering  lead — so  that  they 
cannot  contaminate  the  batch  when  the 
scrap  is  melted  at  the  steel  mill.  Wires, 
radios,  heaters,  window  motors,  head- 
lamps, anything  else  with  a  speck  of  cop- 
per must  be  picked  out  by  hand.  After 
burning,  the  rest  is  cut  up  with  an  acety- 
lene torch  for  the  baler.  Now  that  Effron 
can't  burn  cars  in  Poughkeepsie  he  has 
to  buy  them  from  a  number  of  small 
junkmen  who  burn  cars  a  few  at  a  time 
deep  in  the  country  where  they  don't 
need  a  permit. 

Like  Redl,  Effron  thinks  the  solution 
J  to  the  pileup  must  be  a  better  price 
for  scrap.  "Now  the  Mayor  tells  me  he's 
got  all  these  cars  left  on  the  streets.  I  tell 
the  Mayor  if  he'll  give  me  a  burning  per- 
mit I'll  get  rid  of  all  the  cars  the  police 
bring  in.  And  I'll  guarantee  you  this. 
Offer  $5  or  $10  a  car,  and  there  won't 
be  a  junker  lying  around  loose  anywhere 
in  Dutchess  County.  There  are  enough 
weekend  scrap  dealers,  high  school  boys, 
people  who  junk  as  a  sideline  to  move  in 
every  one  of  them." 

Effron  wonders  about  the  future  of 
the  "little  man"  like  himself,  who  has 
no  more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  invested.  Scrap  processing,  like 
everything  else,  is  getting  to  be  big  busi- 
ness. The  ultimate  solution  may  be  a 
multimillion  dollar  disassembly  line  that 
takes  a  car  apart  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
almost  as  efficiently  as  the  assembly  line 
puts  it  together. 

The  whole  scrap  processing  industry 
is  watching  the  Proler  System,  which  re- 
duces an  Impala  to  fist-sized  pellets  in 
15  seconds  flat  in  a  seven-step  plant  that 
costs  $2  million  and  eats  up  600  to  900 
cars  a  day.  The  pilot  plant  is  at  Kansas 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  OUR  JUNKED  AUTOMOBILES 

 (Continued  from  page  39)  


City,  Kan.,  and  the  product  is  so  clean 
that  it  commands  a  premium  price. 
"'Prolerized  Scrap"  is  patented.  To  Pro- 
lerize,  you  need  not  only  some  method 
of  attracting  an  autocade  of  junkers  ev- 
ery day,  but  more  money  than  most  scrap 
processors  have  on  hand.  A  few  big  scrap 
processors  already  have  gone  a  step 
further,  putting  millions  into  equipment 
that  makes  steel  solely  from  their  own 
scrap.  That's  a  big  money  deal. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  cars  pile  up.  invit- 
ing suggestions  from  the  gallery  about 
what  to  do  with  them.  Solutions  fall  into 
three  general  groups:  ( 1 )  hide  them.  (  2 ) 
camouflage  them  or  use  them  for  some- 
thing else,  and  (3)  restore  the  scrap 
cycle.  Almost  all  wholesale  suggestions 
involve  a  little  bit  to  a  lot  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  and  to  city  planners  and 
beautifiers,  this  seems  inevitable. 

"It's  what  happened  with  garbage." 
Poughkeepsie's  city  planner  Bob  King 
points  out.  "I  can  remember  when  farm- 
ers would  haul  garbage  from  towns  free, 
to  feed  their  pigs.  Then  they  began 
charging  to  take  it  away.  When  towns 
got  bigger,  garbage  became  a  public 
health  problem.  Now  cities  have  to  do 
it  with  tax  money.  There'll  be  the  same 
evolution  in  solid  waste." 

Those  seeking  to  hide  junkyards  as 
eyesores  generally  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  auto  graveyard  keeper. 
American  Motors  is  adding  to  its  annual 
conservation  prizes  a  $1,000  annual 
prize  for  "the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  a  solution"  of  the  junkyard 
problem.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  local  insur- 
ance company  which  owns  Auto  Salvage, 
Inc.,  screens  its  operation  behind  a 
seven-foot,  shrubbery-bordered  redwood 
fence  and  puts  its  ten  employees  into 
freshly  laundered  uniforms  like  those 
worn  by  filling  station  attendants. 

In  Topeka,  Kan.,  Betty  and  James  Fin- 
nell  have  won  beauty  prizes  for  their  sal- 


vage yard.  The  Finnells  have  put  up  a 
high,  red-and-white  checked  fence 
flanked  by  poplar  trees.  Inside,  their  yard 
is  almost  as  neat  as  a  new-car  showroom. 
When  Betty  Finnell  wrote  Mrs.  Johnson 
about  her  efforts  to  clean  up  her  own 
junkvard  and  to  get  others  to  do  the 
same,  she  received  a  warm  reply  from 
the   White   House.   "We   can't  make 


"I  bought  this  outfit  with  the  money  you 
saved  by  being  your  own  lawyer." 
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wrecked  cars  look  beautiful,"  Betty  Fin- 
nell says,  "but  we  can  beautify  the  front 
by  planting  grass,  flowers,  and  shrubbery 
and  by  building  fences  to  hide  the  cars 
from  the  street."  The  Reader's  Digest 
heard  of  the  correspondence  and  staked 
Mrs.  Finnell  to  a  trip  to  Washington  to 
meet  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Camouflagers  think  up  imaginative 
concealments  for  the  old  cars.  One  of 
the  neatest  is  the  suggestion  of  Marjorie 
Montagu  of  Princeton.  N.J.,  to  put  the 
abandoned  cars  in  the  abandoned  quar- 
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rics  and  plant  trees  over  the  top,  thus 
curing  one  eyesore  with  another.  In 
Sweden,  old  cars  are  buried  at  sea. 
Former  owners  gather  to  watch  them 
sink  with  the  slow  dignity  of  dying  ships. 
New  York  City  can't  get  rid  of  the  cars 
police  pick  up  off  the  streets  this  way  be- 
cause the  metal  would  upset  submarine- 
detection  devices  along  the  shore.  Along 
our  West  Coast,  old  cars  make  break- 
waters; in  Tampa.  Fla.,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  making  a  fish  reef 
out  of  them.  Car  skeletons  make  fast  fill 
for  ravines  and  gullies.  During  the  spring 
1965  floods,  they  were  dropped  by  heli- 
copter into  the  dikes  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  West  Germans  talk  of 
building  underground  highways  to  move 
scrap  and  waste  to  the  shore  and  make 
new  land.  A  Dutch  film  producer  wants 
to  make  huge  "auto  sculptures  in  tele- 
creation."  He  would  arrange  several  hun- 
dred old  cars  in  a  nice  pile  as  high  as 
a  building  and  play  lights  on  it  at  night. 

Reprocessors  are  inventing  a  new  ism. 
"disposalism."  which  aims  at  designing 
new  ways  to  move  scrap  back  into  circu- 
lation. The  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  in- 
stance, thinks  the  scrap  can  be  used  to 
magnetize  nonmetallic  taconite  ore  so 
that  it  can  be  handled  by  standard  equip- 
ment and  so  become  economic.  At  pres- 
ent, reviving  the  scrap  cycle  seems  to  call 
for  Government  subsidy.  Assemblyman 
Russell  Selkirk  of  Schoharie  County. 
N.Y.,  who  now  has  one  old  car  in  his 
district  for  every  four  constituents,  wants 
New  York  State  and  local  communities 
to  finance  regional  centers  for  processing 
old  cars  under  rules  laid  down  by  a  per- 
manent Solid  Waste  Control  Commis- 
sion. 

The  scrap  industry  is  for  less  drastic 
assistance.  Harry  Marley.  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel, 
suggests  giving  the  steel  mills  and  foun- 
dries a  tax  break  on  the  scrap  they  buy — 
big  enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  use  scrap  as  freely  as  they  used  to  do. 
The  solution  was  anticipated  in  a  song 
sung  at  last  Spring's  Gridiron  Club  spoof 
by  a  newsman  posing  as  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  anti-poverty  chief: 

Oh,  what  a  beautiful  junk  yard! 

Oh.  what  a  beautiful  dump! 

I  got  a  beautiful  feelin' 

Soon  they'll  start  priming  the  pump. 

(Then  we'll  get  over  the  slump.) 

To  the  junk  industry,  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  that  can  happen  to  an  old  car 
is  to  be  junked  for  scrap  and  sent  back 
to  the  mill  and  then  to  the  automobile 
line  to  be  made  into  a  new,  young  car 
again.  At  present,  a  subsidy  seems  the 
only  way.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  junk  pile 
will  have  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  bet- 
ter. THE  END 
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PERSONAL 


CONTINUING  BOOM. 
"SUSTAINED  ACTION"  DRUGS. 
NEW  EYE-GLASS  LENS. 


Although  the  United  States  has  roared  through  five  straight  years  of 
business  boom,  economists  confidently  are  betting  on  a  beautiful  No.  6. 
Here's  how  they  foresee  your  environment: 

•  Employment:  Very  high  this  year.  And  that,  obviously,  means  that  un- 
employment will  be  low — down  almost  to  a  rock-bottom  4%.  Skilled  help 
already  is  in  short  supply. 

•  Wage  rates:  Up  again  all  around  (in  the  key  manufacturing  industries 
the  hike  may  be  3%). 

•  Prices:  Up,  too,  but  not  enough  to  get  excited  about.  Last  year  you  paid 
about  1.5^;  more  for  what  you  bought  than  in  1964.  This  year  the  rise  over 
1965  will  be  between  1.5^  and  1.6r; .  One  area  that  bears  watching:  Medical 
costs.  They  could  jump  sharply  after  Medicare  goes  into  effect. 

•  Profits:  "Big"  is  the  only  adjective  that  fits  them. 

•  In  general:  Remember  two  key  factors  for  the  coming  year:  One  is  that 
U.S.  industry  is  continuing  to  increase — and  rebuild — its  productive  facilities 
at  a  fantastic  rate  (it's  called  "capital  spending").  This  makes  for  good  times 
and  sane  prices,  long  run.  The  other  is  that  all  branches  of  government — 
federal,  state,  and  local — will  pour  a  new  flood  of  money  into  health  and 
education  (atop  steadily  rising  outlays  for  roads  and  defense). 


Soon  you  will  see  a  lot  of  familiar  medicines — cold  remedies,  aspirin,  etc. 
— on  your  drug  counter  in  a  "sustained  action"  or  "time  release"  form.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  products  have  been  engineered  so  that  a  single  dose 
of  the  new  version  will:  1)  work  as  long  as  three  or  four  of  the  old,  2)  do  a 
smooth,  jolt-less  job,  and  3)  compensate  for  forgetfulness. 

Already  one  has  had  a  big  splash — "Contac."  made  by  the  Menley  &  James 
Division  of  Smith  Kline  &  French  for  hay  fever  and  cold  sufferers.  Now  a 
number  of  analgesics  (aspirin-like  painkillers)  are  in  the  works — "Stendin" 
from  Abbott  Laboratories  and  Lever  Bros.;  "Measurin"  from  Chesebrough- 
Pond;  and  "Relay"  from  Vick  Chemical  Co.  In  fact,  just  about  every  major 
pharmaceutical  house  has  some  long-acting  product  brewing. 

You  can  judge  the  potential  of  the  coming  market  by  the  fact  that  the  Food 
&  Drug  Administration  already  has  clamped  down  on  about  a  dozen  enthusi- 
asts who  tried  to  get  into  the  parade  too  fast.  For  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
remember  that: 

•  Reputable  manufacturers  get  themselves  squared  away  in  advance  with 

FDA  (although  they  cannot  say  this  publicly);  thus  "Contac"  has  clearance, 
but  cannot  mention  that  on  its  label. 

•  Reputable  manufacturers  clearly  put  their  names  on  their  products. 

•  Also,  they  carefully  warn  you  when  not  to  use  the  product — for  example, 
if  it  would  aggravate  a  heart  ailment,  etc. 


Note  this  dramatic  development  in  the  field  of  light: 

Eyeglasses:  Corning  Glass  Works  now  is  making  a  lens  glass  (tradenamed 
Bestlite)  which  automatically  darkens  in  sunlight  and  automatically  clears 
up  indoors  or  after  sundown.  Since  the  glass  changes  its  characteristics  by 
ultraviolet  action,  your  spectacles  wouldn't  be  affected  by  indoor  lighting, 
auto  headlights,  or  other  artificial  sources — only  the  sun. 


Among  the  resolutions  you  may  be  making  for  1966,  don't  forget  an  early 
review  of  your  will. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  you  should  have  one — professionally  drawn  up. 
Next,  avoid  dumping  your  entire  estate  into  your  wife's  lap,  because  that 
eventually  will  multiply  estate  taxes.  Instead,  leave  your  wife  the  most  you 
can  tax-free;  then  forward-pass  the  rest  along  to  your  kids,  giving  your  wife 
the  right  to  the  income.  Talk  to  your  lawyer  about  this.  It  pays  to  take  taxes 
into  consideration  even  in  modest  estates. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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out  of  every  paycheck.  (Special:  Credit 
life  insurance  available,  at  nominal  cost) . 
Whatever  you  need  money  for.  . .  get  it 
FAST  .  .  .  and  in  privacy  by  Mail  from 
Dial.  Write  today.  No  Obligation. 
DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  1092 
410  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 

TdIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  1092 
1 410  Kilpatrick  Bldg., Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 

[  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Name  

Address  

City  State__ 

Amount  you  want  to  borrow  £_ 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 


Cash  30  Monthly 
You  Get  Payments 


$104.85 
293.02 

$5.00 
14.00 

532.26^ 

25.00 

Cash    36  Monthly 
You  Get  Payments 
$119.57  |$33.00 
1009.38  I  40.00 

.2ip  Code. 
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LABOR'S  LAGGING  POWER.  QAY£|  |^[ 
U.S.  WAR  AGAINST  DISEASE.   

WASHINGTON 


MORE  CONTACT  WITH  RUSSIA? 

Organized  labor,  which  developed  considerable 
political  muscle  during  the  40' s  and  50' s,  is  today 
suffering  from  political  anemia.  Washington,  always 
sensitive  to  the  pressure  points  around  the  country, 
shows  little  fear  of  union  leaders  nowadays. 

The  proof  is  in  the  legislative  pudding.  During  the 
past  session  of  Congress,  when  President  Johnson  got 
almost  everything  he  asked  for,  organized  labor  got 
very  little  of  what  the  unions  specifically  wanted. 

It  is  true  that  organized  labor  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's Great  Society  program  as  a  whole,  and  in 
principle  backed  medicare,  aid  to  education,  the 
anti-poverty  program,  etc.  But  in  1965,   even  with  the 
President's  support,  the  unions  failed  to  get  their 
own  bills  through  Congress,  measures  which  would  in- 
crease minimum  wages,  liberalize  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  repeal  state  "right-to-work"  laws. 
Washington  observers  see  action  in  '66  on  wages  and 
jobless  aid,  but  another  defeat  on  the  repeal  issue. 

The  Administration' s  war  against  poverty  has  been 
catching  the  headlines ,  but  a  less  dramatic  war  against 
disease  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  important  home- 
front  battle  undertaken  by  President  Johnson. 

Although  it  begins  with  a  modest  program,  the 
"Regional  Medical  Complexes"  bill — adopted  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  1965  Congressional  session — 
launches  an  all-out  campaign  against  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke,  which  are  responsible  for  seven  out 
of  ten  U.S.  deaths  annually. 

The  measure  puts  into  operation  part  of  the  larger 
program  proposed  by  the  President's  special  commission. 
As  a  result,  research  will  be  coordinated  and  con- 
centrated, training  intensified  and  expanded,  and 
disease  detection  and  control  centers  established 
around  the  country. 

The  first  three-year  phase  is  scheduled  to  cost  $340 
million,  but  that's  only  the  beginning,   in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  commission's  findings, 
(diseases  cost  the  U.S.  public  $36  billion  per  year 
| in  economic  loss  alone. 

The  Administration  has  been  pressing  in  the  direction 
of  more  trade  with  Russia  and  encouraging  cultural  and 
tourist  exchanges.  Recently,  the  State  Department  even 
made  an  effort  to  obtain  Senate  ratification  of  its 
consular  convention  with  Russia  which  would  permit  the 
setting  up  of  consular  offices  in  principal  cities  of 
the  two  countries. 

Although  the  convention  was  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1964,  the  State 
Department  did  not  bring  the  subject  up  to  the  Senate 
until  a  few  months  ago,  only  to  drop  the  idea  in 
the  face  of  growing  opposition.  Increasing  trade  and 
travel  by  U.S.  citizens  in  the  Soviet  are  the  main 
arguments  for  setting  up  U.S.  consulates  in 
Russia,  but  some  Senators,  backed  by  the  FBI,  see  in 
the  exchange  an  increased  threat  from  red  espionage. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

WHO'S  SQUARE? 

A  square  is  a  guy  who  lives 
within  his  means  whether  the 
Joneses  do  or  not,  and  thinks 
his  Uncle  Sam  should,  too." 
Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R-Va.). 

NOT-SO-SICK  CITIES 

".  .  .  American  cities  aren't 
dead  even  though  there  is  a 
strong  image  of  illness  .  .  . 
many,  through  drive  and  initia- 
tive, have  come  far  in  ridding 
themselves  of  the  image  of  dirt, 
decay  and  despair."  William  L. 
Slayton,  U.S.  Commissioner, 
Urban  Renewal  Admin. 

NATURE  DEFENDER 

"As  long  as  I  am  President, 
what  had  been  divinely  given 
by  nature  will  not  be  recklessly 
taken  away  by  man."  President 
Johnson. 

PROPAGANDA? 

"We  don't  have  to  have  any 
propaganda.  I  think  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  get  the  facts, 
world  opinion  will  understand 
what  the  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
are."  U.S.I.A.  Chief  Leonard 
Marks. 

OVERPROTECTED  CRIMINAL 

"While  society  is  weeping 
over  the  criminal,  it  \s  showing 
no  such  concern,  indeed  no 
concern,  for  the  victim  of  the 
crime."  Sen.  Ralph  W.  Yarbor- 
ough  (D-Tex.). 

FENCE  BUSTER 

"Let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
the  maximum  possible  reduc- 
tions of  all  barriers  to  trade 
among  the  developed  nations." 
Vice  President  Humphrey. 

TARGET  DIVERSITY 

"We  want  a  world  of  divers- 
ity. We  have  no  desire  to  see 
the  newly  developing  nations 
turn  into  a  series  of  carbon 
copies  of  the  U.S."  Deputy 
Sec'y  of  Defense  Cyrus  R. 
Vance. 

GREAT  HOPES 

".  .  .  We  have  begun  to  build 
a  society  that  one  day  will  be 
called  great."  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 
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THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE  PRI 

— —   Continued 

hold  federal  deposits  from  the  bank  and 
spread  them  around  in  various  state 
banks.  That  action  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States — an  episode 
that  was  likened  in  a  cartoon  of  the  times 
to  Samson  bringing  down  the  temple. 
The  panic  of  1837  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  extract  the  federal  funds  from 
the  state  banks.  Van  Buren,  succeeding 
Jackson  as  President,  inherited  a  money 
crisis  which  indirectly  grew  from  his  own 
influence  on  Jackson,  by  either  account 
of  the  incident. 

This  was  one  case  in  which  a  State  of 
the  Union  address  was  used  to  launch  a 
private  vendetta  of  a  President  upon  an 
existing  institution. 

More  than  once  a  President  has  had  to 
eat  his  State  of  the  Union  words.  He 
changed  his  mind,  or  the  course  of  his- 
tory left  him  no  choice,  or  he  simply 
forgot  what  he'd  said  earlier.  In  Decem- 
ber 1913,  Woodrow  Wilson  told  Con- 
gress that  the  world  was  in  a  condition 
"foreshadowing  an  age  of  settled  peace 
and  goodwill."  That  was  52  years  ago, 
and  no  President  has  dared  say  such  a 
thing  since.  Eight  months  later  the  guns 
of  World  War  1  broke  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  in  April  1917,  Wilson  read 
a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
a  declaration  of  war. 


IDENTS'  ANNUAL  MESSAGES 

itn  page  14  

When  James  Buchanan  prepared  his 
last  message  in  I860  he  must  have  failed 
to  review  his  first  message  three 
years  earlier.  He  said,  in  1860:  "When  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  .  .  .  office,  the 
aspect  neither  of  our  foreign  nor  domes- 
tic affairs  was  at  all  satisfactory.  .  .  ." 
There  was  no  question  about  domestic 
affairs.  The  Civil  War  had  been  brewing 
throughout  his  term  and  was  about  to 
burst  into  flame  as  he  passed  the  office 
on  to  Lincoln.  But  in  1857,  Buchanan 
had  said:  "Our  relations  with  foreign 
countries  are  upon  the  whole  in  satis- 
factory condition.  .  .  ." 

Until  Lincoln,  no  President  had 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  initiate  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  his 
1862  State  of  the  Union  message,  Lin- 
coln presented  his  own  draft  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves  and  pay  the  slave  states 
for  each  slave  freed.  Lincoln  hoped  that 
such  an  amendment  (it  never  came  to 
pass)  could  end  the  Civil  War. 

Since  Lincoln,  no  President  has  tried 
to  spell  out  a  Constitutional  amendment 
by  himself. 

In  the  decades  that  led  up  to  the  Civil 
War,  most  Presidents  felt  that  the  slavery 
question  could  have  no  peaceful  solution 


— a  judgment  in  which  they  were  his- 
torically  correct.  They  therefore  dreaded 
the  question,  sought  to  avoid  coming  to 
grips  with  it,  and  tended  to  censor  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  abolitionists  in  de- 
manding a  solution. 

In  1806,  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
asked  that  Congress  stop  the  importation 
of  new  slaves,  it  was  the  first  mention  of 
slavery  in  a  President's  annual  message. 
But  as  slavery  began  to  divide  the  nation. 
Presidents  sought  to  dampen  the  growing 
uproar.  In  his  1836  message,  Jackson 
sought  a  law  forbidding  the  circulation 
of  anti-slavery  literature.  James  K.  Polk 
named  anti-slavery  legislation  as  "the 
only  dangerous  question  which  lies  in  our 
path."  Millard  Fillmore  told  Congress 
that  he  hoped  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  "a  final  settlement"  of  this  "danger- 
ous" issue.  (The  Missouri  Compromise 
spelled  out  which  territories  in  the  future 
could  come  into  the  Union  as  slave  states 
and  free  states,  but  it  was  later  nullified 
by  events.)  Franklin  Pierce,  in  1855, 
complained  that  the  abolitionists,  in  forc- 
ing the  slavery  issue  upon  the  country, 
revealed  a  "passionate  rage  of  fanati- 
cism" which  "disregarded  the  interest  of 
25  million  Americans."  In  1860,  when 
the  house  was  about  to  cave  in,  Bu- 
chanan pleaded  that  ".  .  .  all  that  is 
necessary  .  .  .  and  all  for  which  the  slave 
States  have  ever  contended,  is  to  be  let 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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"WILL  YOU  SMOKE 
NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE 

30  Days  at  My  Risk?" 

New  principle  that 
contradicts  every 
idea  you've  ever 
had  about  pipe 
smoking.  I  guar- 
antee it  to  smoke 
cool  and  mild  hour 
after  hour,  flay 
after  day,  without 
rest,  without  bite, 
bitterness  or 
sludge.  To 
prove  it,  I'll 
let  you  try  a 
new  Carey 
Pipe.  Send  your  name  and  address 
for  my  FREE  complete  trial  offer, 
to:  E.  A.  CAREY.  1920  Sunnyside 
Dept.  246-A,  Chicago.  Illinois  60640 


MY 


today 
Write 
Ave., 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

big  money  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business  from  homt  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you— FREt  —  com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  $217.00  EXTRA  each  month 
for  just  2  eisy  orders  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 
and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2'/2to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily. Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today. . .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G -SI,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 

HEAD  LETTUCE 

GREAT  LAKES  ICEBERG-TYPE 
ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  Solid  crisp 
heads.  Send  10c  for  bif?  packet  or  3  packets  CDCC 
for  25c  and  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog.     T  l»LL 
R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

0«pt.  ill  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS  61101 


g  lbeoTAX  CONSULTANT!  1 


I6ed  full 
monthly 


Study 
Council. 

NATIONAL  TAX  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Monsoy  J-17,  N.Y. 


pTTtcglGAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cards,  Marker  Cards,  Electric 
Blowers,  Flashboards,  Tlirowaway  Sheets  or 
Tickets,  Cages,  Balls,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundreds  of  ideas  (or  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
elude  name  &  address  of  your  organization. 


IDEAS 


Juries/ 1 


The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.    247,    BOX  1178,  ENGIEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


DIABETIC? 

Cut  High  Medicine  Costs 


If  you  are  using  Orinase,  Insulin,  Diabi- 
nese,  Dymelor,  D.B.I.,  D.B.I. -"TD,"  Tes- 
Tape,  Clinitest  Tablets  or  any  other  medi- 
cine your  Doctor  prescribes  —  we  can 
save  you  money. 

Your  prescriptions  filled  exactly  as  your 
Doctor  ordered  by  Registered,  Licensed 
Pharmacists  in  strict  compliance  with 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Laws.  Find  out 
the  facts.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on 
any  drug  or  prescription  without  obliga- 
tion. Write  today  for  proof  of  savings. 


FEDERAL  PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE 

Dept.  6  AL  1  Madrid,  Iowa 
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alone.  .  .  ."  The  abolitionists  shrank  from 
slavery,  the  Presidents  shrank  from  war. 
In  inheriting  the  inevitable  war.  Lincoln 
said  that  his  aim  was  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  and  he'd 
do  it  whichever  way  worked  best.  Not 
until  the  Union  had  a  major  victory  over 
Lee's  army  at  Antietam  did  he  call  for 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  That  was  the 
first  time  that  any  President  did  so,  so 
fearful  was  the  question  to  all  of  them 
until  then. 

Not  all  Presidents  who  made  a  point 
of  leaving  the  duties  of  Congress 
to  Congress  and  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  President  were  "weak."  Many 
of  them  were  strong  willed  with  respect 
to  each  branch  doing  its  own  job  and 
keeping  off  the  toes  of  the  other.  James 
K.  Polk,  a  strong  President,  lectured 
Congress  on  its  separate  duties  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  in  1848.  He 
had  been  criticized  for  using  the  veto.  He 
carefully  explained  that  Congress  had 
the  power — and  the  duty — to  reject  his 
recommendations  if  the  members 
thought  them  improper,  while  he,  as 
President,  had  the  same  power — and 
duty — to  veto  laws  lie  thought  improper. 

But  others  were  truly  weak,  and  glad 
to  avoid  responsibility  by  leaving  every- 
thing to  Congress.  The  concluding  state- 
ment of  one  of  John  Tyler's  State  of  the 
Union  messages  is  a  gem  of  Presidential 
escapism:  "I  have  thus,  fellow  citizens, 
acquitted  myself  of  my  duty  ...  by  in- 
viting your  attention  to  matters  of  much 
importance  to  the  country." 

Probably  the  lamest  statement  ever 
made  in  a  State  of  the  Union  address  was 
one  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant's.  After  a  bril- 
liant career  as  a  general,  he  served  two 
terms  as  President  which  neither  he,  nor 
the  nation  since,  have  looked  upon  with 
admiration.  He  apologetically  told  Con- 
gress that  he  had  been  "called  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Executive  without  any 
previous  political  training,"  and  his 
"failures  have  been  errors  of  judgment, 
not  of  intent." 

By  contrast,  Andrew  Jackson  spoke 
so  bluntly  to  Congress  that,  as  historian 
S.  H.  Fersh  put  it,  "Congress  got  more 
than  information,  it  was  given  a  piece  of 
Jackson's  mind." 

Jackson  outranked  his  predecessors  in 
aggressiveness,  and  was  the  first  to  see 
the  annual  messages  as  a  way  to  speak 
to  the  people  as  well  as  to  Congress.  In 
one  address  he  called  for  reprisals  on 
French  property  to  make  up  for  Ameri- 
can losses  caused  by  French  depreda- 
tions in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  That 
almost  ended  diplomatic  relations  with 
France. 

The  two  Roosevelts,  Theodore  and 
Franklin,  were  among  the  most  aggres- 


sive in  demanding  far-reaching  new  pro- 
grams from  Congress  and  in  getting  a 
good  deal  of  what  they  asked.  But  they 
had  their  troubles  in  getting  all  that  they 
wanted,  and.  in  this  respect,  the  January 
4,  1965,  State  of  the  Union  address  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  almost  unique.  He 
presented  a  long  list  of  objectives,  many 
beginning  with  "I  propose.  .  .  ."  In  the 
ten  months  that  followed.  Congress 
backed  him  up  on  so  many  of  them  that 
some  commentators  are  wondering,  on 
the  eve  of  his  1966  address,  if  he  will 
settle  for  cleaning  up  his  1965  list,  or  if 
he  will  kick  off  a  new  program.  Many  of 
his  successes  with  the  legislature  in  a 
single  year  have  wholly  or  partially 


"Tell  you  what,  Dr.  Wilson — just  bring  the 
sink  in  to  my  office  and  I'll  look  at  it." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

achieved  long-standing  objectives  of  his 
party.  Some  observers  note  that  at  the 
rate  he  has  been  having  his  way  with 
Congress,  his  party  could  "achieve  itself 
out  of  a  program"  and  have  little  left  to 
do  but  tidy  up  details.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent's problem  with  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  critics  of  it  at  home  will 
be  the  focus  of  his  next  address. 

Their  guesses  will  only  be  proved  out, 
or  disproved,  when,  early  in  January  (on 
a  date  of  his  choosing)  the  President  of 
the  United  States  delivers  to  the  Con- 
gress the  176th  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress in  our  history.  the  end 
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Angling  For  Sharks 


I  f  you're  brave  and  brawny  and  want  the 
I  ultimate  in  fishing  thrills,  you  might  try 
catching  a  good  sized  shark.  Because  of 
their  increasing  popularity  among  anglers, 
seven  of  the  world's  235  species  of  shark 
have  been  honored  with  the  title  of  "Game 
Fish"  by  the  International  Game  Fish  As- 
sociation: the  mako,  blue,  while,  porbeagle, 
thresher,  tiger  and  sawfish.  Undoubtedly 
the  hammerhead  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
list.  According  to  the  latest  survey  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  annual  catch 
in  U.S.  Coastal  waters  alone  was  1,715.000 
sharks. 

Few  game  fish  of  any  species  can  equal 
the  speed  and  aerial  leaps  of  a  giant  At- 

PHOTO:  CHARLES  R.  MEYER 


Mako  shark  caught  off  Montauk,  N.Y. 

lantic  mako  when  hooked.  It  has  been 
known  to  attack  the  angler  and  his  boat  in 
its  fury.  And  it  is  edible  as  are  the  porbeagle 
and  thresher.  Many  of  the  swordfish  steaks 
that  reach  Eastern  markets  are  actually 
mako  shark.  The  rod-and-reel  shark  record 
stands  at  1,000  pounds  and  12  feet  in  length. 

Although  all  sharks  are  potentially  dan- 
gerous, the  proved  man-eaters  are  the  great 
white  shark  and  the  tiger  shark,  both  of 
tropical  waters.  The  former  will  not  only 
maim  and  kill  bathers,  but  also  will  attack 
small  boats.  One  harpooned  specimen  was 
36V2  feet  long.  A  21-footer  weighed  7,000 
pounds.  The  official  tackle  record  is  2.644 
pounds,  almost  17  feet  long.  The  tiger  shark 
grows  almost  as  large  (30  feet  long)  and 
is  equally  voracious.  The  record  is  1.780 
pounds,  almost  14  feet  long. 

What  to  use  for  bait?  Anything!  In  the 
stomachs  of  these  two  have  been  found  all 
kinds  of  garbage,  also  lumps  of  coal,  tin 
cans,  boards  and  even  empty  sacks!  Just  be 
sure  your  tackle  is  the  heaviest  made  and 
that  you're  in  good  physical  condition  and 


have  a  good  boat  under  you.  The  maximum 
test  line  allowed  by  the  IGFA.  and  used  in 
the  above  records,  is  130  pounds. 

These  three  are  the  giants,  but  the  others 
aren't  pygmies.  The  sawfish  record  is  890 
pounds,  the  blue  shark — 410.  the  porbeagle 
— 390  and  the  thresher — 922.  The  common- 
est fishing  method  is  trolling  from  a  cabin 
cruiser,  but  many  are  taken  still-fishing.  You 
need  never  worry  whether  or  not  a  shark 
will  take  your  bait  of  fish  or  meat;  if  you 
show  it  to  him.  he'll  strike  it! 

The  distinguishing  physical  features  of 
the  various  sharks  are  rather  complex  and 
difficult  to  describe  briefly.  Their  explana- 
tion in  detail,  and  additional  shark  lore,  is 
contained  in  a  booklet:  "Anglers'  Guide  To 
Sharks."  available  for  25c  from:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Washington.  D.C. 
20402. 

WHEN  YOU'RE  HUNTING  IN  SNOW, 

your  rifle's  ivory  or  gold  bead  front  sight 
is  difficult  to  see.  It's  intended  for  use  when 
light  is  poor  or  average.  The  remedy,  re- 
ports Joe  Plescher  of  Kankakee.  111.,  is  your 
wife's  red  nail  polish.  A  dab  of  it  on  the 
bead  will  provide  good  visibility  against  the 
snow.  It  comes  off  with  nail  polish  remover. 

AN  ACCURATELY  SIGHTED-IN  SCOPE 

can  be  bumped  out  of  adjustment  during  a 
long  trip  in  a  car.  if  the  rifle  isn't  cushioned 
carefully.  Michael  Seaman  of  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,  says  he  has  the  best  shock-absorber:  he 
wraps  his  rifle-and-scope  in  a  partially  in- 
flated sleeping-bag  mattress. 

MUZZLE-LOADER  SHOOTING  is  in- 
creasing in  popularity,  and  now  it  can  be 
done  with  hand  guns.  Richland  Arms  Co. 
has  announced  two  handcrafted  muzzle- 
loading  cap-and-ball  pistols,  one  (Model 
335)  a  replica  of  a  double-barrelled  gun 
used  during  the  Mexican  War.  and  the  sec- 
ond (Model  330)  a  single-barrelled  duelling 
pistol.  Both  are  .44  caliber  and  have  rifled 
Vickers  steel  barrels.  Price  of  Model  335: 
$45:  of  Model  330:  $35. 

YOU  CAN  HEAR  moving  deer  in  the 
woods,  even  grouse  and  gobbler  "talk," 
with  an  inexpensive  ($4.95)  plastic  gadget 
available  from  Bill  Boatman  of  Bainbridge, 
Ohio.  Called  the  B  &  B  Hearing  Helper, 
it  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  ear  trumpet 
but  is  acoustically  engineered  and  has  a 
stethoscope  ear  piece.  Weight:  V/i  ounces. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


8  times  more  power 
to  relieve  pain  of 

HEMORRHOIDS! 

Soothing  Nupercainal  concentrates  on  pain! 
Prolonged  relief  of  pain,  burning  and 
itching  starts  in  minutes. 

If  you  suffer  from  the  misery  of  hem- 
orrhoids, remember  this  about  remedies 
you  can  buy  for  temporary  relief.  The 
leading  "shrinking"  preparation  con- 
tains no  anesthetic  to  relieve  pain. 

No  wonder  so  many  doctors  recom- 
mend Nupercainal.  Soothing  Nuper- 
cainal relieves  pain,  itching,  burning 
fast...  gives  prolonged  relief  ...because 
it  has  over  eight  times  more  pain-killing 
power  than  the  other  most  commonly- 
used  topical  anesthetic! 

Nupercainal  quickly  puts  raw  nerve 
ends  to  sleep  . . .  thus  puts  pain  to  sleep. 
Lets  you  go  about  your  business  ...  re- 
lieved of  the  pain,  burning  and  itching 
torment  of  hemorrhoids.  Get  Nuper- 
cainal Suppositories  today  — with  free, 
handy  pocket-pack.  Start  to  live  again, 
in  comfort!  (Ointment  also  available.) 


Nupercainal 


MONEY 
BY  MAIL 


FAST,  CONFIDENTIAL  SERVICE  UNDER 
GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

If  you're  between  25  and  65,  steadily  employed,  you 
can  borrow  up  to  $800  on  your  signature  alone.  We 
notify  no  one.  We  are  Government  regulated,  operat 
ing  under  the  Missouri  State  Division  of  Finance.  De 
partment  of  Business  Administration  Till  in  the  coupon 
below,  we'll  send  application  papers  by  return  mail 
"The  above  payments  include  Creditor  Life  Insurance 


CASH  36 

TOU  MONTHLY 

RECEIVE  PAYMENTS* 

$400  $1781 


$500 
$600 
$700 
$800 


22  2] 
26  14 
29  88 
33  50 


MURDOCH  ACCEPTANCE  CORPORATION  de"  362 
P.O.BOX  659  /  POPLAR  BLUFF,  MISSOURI 


Address  . 
City  


State. 


RENDERING  FAITHFUL  SERVICE  FOR  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 
i  1 

How  People  50  to 
80  May  Apply  For 
Life  Insurance 

If  you're  between  50  and  80,  you  may 
still  apply  for  the  same  kind  of  life 
insurance  available  when  you  were 
younger.  You  handle  the  transaction 
entirely  by  mail.  No  one  will  call  on 
you.  No  obligation. 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  apply  to  put 
this  policy  into  effect  at  an  introduc- 
tory rate  for  the  first  month.  Just  tear 
out  this  ad  and  mail  it  today  with  your 
name,  address  and  year  of  birth  to  Old 
American,  4900  Oak,  Dept.  L157M, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 


A  New  FREE  BOOK  for 


MEN  PAST  40 


Troubled  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

This  New  Free  Book  points  out  that  if 
you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symptoms, 
the  trouble  may  be  traceable  to  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation  ...  a  condition  that 
very  commonly  occurs  in  men  of  middle 
age  or  past  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
despondency,  emotional  upset  and  other 
mental  and  nervous  reactions. 

The  book  explains  that,  although 
many  people  mistakenly  think  surgery 
is  the  only  answer  to  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation, there  is  now  a  non-surgical 
treatment  available. 


NON-SUR$fCAL  TREATMENTS 


This  New  Free  Illustrated  Book  tells 
about  the  modern,  mild,  Non-Surgical 
treatment  for  Glandular  Inflammation 
and  that  the  treatment  is  backed  by  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance.  Many 
men  from  all  over  the  country  have 
taken  the  NON-SURGICAL  treatment 
and  have  reported  it  has  proven  effec- 
tive. 

The  Non-Surgical  treatment  described 
in  this  book  requires  no  painful  surgery, 
hospitalization,  anesthesia  or  long 
period  of  convalescence.  Treatment 
takes  but  a  short  time  and  the  cost  is 
reasonable. 


REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 


HEMORRHOIDS 


Non-Surgical  treatment  for  both  Reducible  Hernia 
and  Hemorrhoids,  the  book  explains,  can  usually 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  treatment  for 
Glandular  Inflammation. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 


tiON-si/neicAL 

Of 

Diseases 


This  New  Free  Book  is 
fully  illustrated  and 
deals  with  diseases 
peculiar  to  men.  Tak- 
ing a  few  minutes 
right  now  to  fill  out 
the  coupon  below,  may 
enable  you  to  better 
enjoy  the  future  years 
of  your  life  and  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  best 
investments  you  ever 
made. 


EXCELSIOR  FILL  OUT  THIS 

MEDICAL  CLINIC    COUPON  TODAY 
Dept.  Ml  150 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your 
New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  full  in- 
formation (Please  Check  Box) 
□  Hernia     □  Hemorrhoids     □  Glandular 

Inflammation 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN  

STATE  


General  LeMay  is  sworn  in  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  LeMAY'S  STORY 


MISSION  WITH  LEMAY— MY 
STORY,  by  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
with  MacKinlay  {Cantor,  doubleday  & 

CO.,   INC.,  GARDEN  CITY,   N.Y.,  $7.95. 

It  was  the  fall  of  1928  when  Curtis  LeMay 
cranked  up  his  Ford  and  headed  for  Fort 
Hayes  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  join  the  Army 
as  a  "flying  cadet."  Thirty-seven  years  later, 
on  February  I,  196"),  that  cadet  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  a  four-star  general  and 
four-time  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  In  between  stood  a  military 
career  characterized  by  blunt  forthrightness 
and  personal  dedication. 

"Glum,  cigar-chewing  General  LeMay,"  as 
the  press  sometimes  referred  to  him,  could 
usually  be  counted  on  to  speak  his  mind, 
and  that's  what  he  does  in  this  book.  He 
concentrates  on  what  he  and  others  be- 
lieve needed  to  be  accomplished  by  he 
U.S.  military,  what  was  accomplished  ;  nd 
what  still  must  be  accomplished  if  our  coun- 
try is  to  be  strong,  "stronger  than  anybody 
else,  so  that  we  won't  need  to  fight  for  our 
freedom." 

The  well-publicized  feud  between  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McXamara  and  General 
LeMay  receives  only  two  pages  of  coverage 
and  is,  in  fact,  dismissed  with  a  one-sentence 


statement:  "It  shall  suffice  to  say  that  I  did 
not  hold  many  of  the  same  views  held  by 
Secretary  McNamara  with  regard  to  our 
military  posture.  .  .  ." 

On  other  topics  General  LeMay  is  freer 
with  his  opinions.  He  discusses  flying  and 
the  risks  involved;  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
military  man's  reaction  to  it;  how  to  com- 
mand and  the  personal  qualities  that  are 
necessary  to  command  well;  war  and  how  a 
commander  must  learn  to  view  casualties; 
dropping  the  A-bomb  on  Japan;  Germany 
after  WW2;  the  value  of  running  a  war 
without  unnecessary  impedimenta;  Korea; 
the  Polaris  missile;  communism,  and  China. 

His  views  on  Vietnam  include  attacking 
in  the  North  at  vital,  strategic  spots,  so  that 
it  will  become  too  expensive  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  continue  their  aggression.  He 
favors  seeking  a  fast  end  to  hostilities  there 
in  order  to  save  lives,  and  would  employ 
whatever  force  is  necessary  to  stop  the  war 
quickly. 

In  writing  his  memoirs,  LeMay  says  that 
he  had  "the  strong  feeling  that  I  wasn't  ade- 
quate for  the  job  .  .  .  I've  been  behind. 
through  all  those  thirty-odd  years.  And 
that's  the  reason  I've  emphasized  train- 
ing and  military  education  so  persistently." 


The  Complete  Book  of  Classical  Music, 
edited  by  David  Ewen.  prentice-hall, 

INC.,  ENGLEWOOD  CLIFFS,  N.J.,  $14.95. 

A  comprehensive  reference  work  on  pre- 
20th  century  composers.  The  book,  written 
chronologically,  includes  a  discussion  of  each 
composer's  style,  a  critical  evaluation  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  plus  a  presenta- 
tion and  synopsis  of  the  composer's  major, 
and  in  some  instances,  minor,  compositions. 


The  Radio  Amateur's  Handbook,  by  A. 
Frederick  Collins,  revised  by  Robert 
Hertzberg.  thomas  y.  crowell  co.,  new 
YORK,  N.Y.,  $4.95. 

A  standard  reference  work  for  radio 
hobbyists  for  some  35  years,  this  handbook, 
completely  revised  and  updated,  is  designed 
to  cover  everything  from  theory,  to  con- 
struction and  operation  of  an  amateur  radio 
station.  gsh 
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NEW  Free  Home  Trial  Plan  Lets  YOU 


CLEAN  UP  A  FORTUNE 


iven  While  You  Sleep 

by  Letting  Housewives  see  How  DuraSani 
Eliminates  the  Most  Hated  Bathroom  Chore 
of  All -Cleaning  the  Toilet  Bowl 

DuraSani  men  find  it  so  easy  to  make  money.  Why?  Because  they  do  it  with- 
out even  asking  the  prospect  to  buy.  All  they  do  is  offer  Free  Home  Trial 
and  let  DuraSani  sell  itself  .  .  .  then  call  back  and  pick  up  easy  orders.  Fan- 
tastic? Not  at  all.  Just  give  the  sample  DuraSani  AUTOMATIC  Toilet  Bowl 
Cleaner  demonstrators  (which  we  provide  at  no  cost  to  you)  to  2  house- 
wives on  every  block  in  your  town  and  ask  them  to  use  them  FREE  and 
with  no  obligation  for  7  full  days.  Return  a  week  later  and  pick  up  orders 
from  9  out  of  10  housewives  on  the  block  and  pocket  $10.00,  $15.00  and 
even  more  on  the  spot.  Fantastically  easy.  Repeat  orders  are  AUTOMATIC, 
and  referral  sales  Pyramid  your  Profits. 

No  competition-sell  for  only  $1.98 
and  make  up  to  $1.08  profit  on  each  one 

DuraSani  cleans  and  deodorizes  toilet  bowl  every  time 
toilet  is  flushed.  And  DuraSani  is  so  economical — no 
more  bowl  brush  or  cleansers.  You'll  get  no  price  re- 
sistance when  you  offer  DuraSani  at  $1.98  each.  It's 
worth  many  times  the  price  to  housewives  who  despise 
toilet  cleaning  chore.  Best  of  all,  you  make  as  much  as 
$1.08  on  every  DuraSani  you  sell.  A  2l/2  bath  home 
needs  3  DuraSanis.  Make  as  much  as  $3.24  on  every  call. 
Earnings  of  $8.00  an  hour  and  more  are  not  unusual. 

Exceptional  Earnings  Are  Possible 

The  demand  for  DuraSani  is  practically  unlimited. 

rTop  men  report  profits  like  these:  Ehlers  of  Ne- 
braska— $18.00  in  his  first  three  hours.  Roberts  of  Cali- 
fornia— $259.00  in  2i/2  weeks.  Ellis  of  Kentucky — 
$20.10  for  every  hour  devoted  to  selling  DuraSani. 
Lyman  of  California — averaged  $6.60  per  hour.  Mead- 
ows of  North  Carolina — $51.60  profit  in  two  days,  and 
only  worked  a  few  hours  each  day.  How  about  YOU? 
How  much  can  ycu  make? 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


If  you'd  like  to  make  more  money  spare,  time  or  full  time 
— you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  DuraSani.  We'll 
send  you  illustrated  Sales  Kit  containing  everything  you 
need  to  make  good  money  from  the  very  first  day.  Rush 
your  name  and  address  for  Free  Money-making  Sales 
Outfit. 

Merlite  Industries,  Inc. 

(DuraSani  Div.) 
114  East  32nd  Street,  Dept.  G-1T 
New  York,  N.  Y..  10016 


Merlite  Industries,  Inc.  (DuraSani  Div.) 

Dept.  G-1T     114  East  32nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

Rush  money-making  DuraSani  Automatic  Toilet  Bowl  Cleaner 
Illustrated  Sales  Kit  prepaid.  FREE  and  without  obligation. 


Address. 


City_ 


State. 


Zip. 


In  Canada:  Mopa  Co.  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  I,  Que. 
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RELINE  YOUR  FALSE 
TEETH  FOR  A  PERFECT  FIT 


EAST  TO 
USE  STRIPS 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or  cause 
sore  gums?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  applica- 
tion makes  plates  fit  snugly  without  powder,  paste 
or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti-Liner  adheres  perma- 
nently to  your  plate;  ends  the  bother  of  temporary 
applications.  With  plates  held  firmly  by  Plasti-Liner, 
YOU  CAN  EAT  ANYTHING!  Simply  lay  soft 
strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless, 
odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates.  Remova- 
ble as  directed.  Money-back  guarantee.  At  your  drug 
counter. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


If  you  can  B\ng,  whistle  or  hum 
a  tune,  you  can  play  the  Musical 
Saw.   No  notes  to  read,  no 
musical    knowledge  required. 
Since  1921    we  have  furnished 
entire  world    this  unusual, 
weet-toned  instrument.  If  you  are 
10  or  70,  you  play  or  no  pay.  Musical 
law,  soft  hammer,  bow,   resin  and 
essons  mailed  on  5  days'  trial.  Write 
for  details.  MUSSEHL  &  WESTPHAL, 
100 Fort  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

sj^.  of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

HI  «-   EARLIANA  TOMATO 


'"KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  10c  for  big 
packet  or  25c  for  3  packets  IT f?PP 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 

R.  H.  SHUMVVAY  SEEDSMAN 

Ocpt     308  ROCKFQRD,    ILLINOIS  61101 


RUPTURE  agony 

Removed  w 

WHEN  you  slip  into  a  : 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  *re- 
ducible  rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
nothing.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO..  302-C  STATE  ST.,  MARSHAlt.  MICH. 

ATHLETE'S 
FOOT  ITCH? 

Relieve  It  With  Dr.  Scholl's  SOLVEX 


Kills 
Athlete's  Foot 
Fungi  On  Contact. 


At  first  sign  of  itching,  cracking,  peeling 
between  toes,  just  apply  Dr.  Scholl's 
Solvex  for  fast  relief.  Amazing  medica- 
tion works  three  ways:  1 .  Quickly  relieves 
the  itching.  2.  Kills  athlete's  foot  fungi 
on  contact.  3.  Helps  promote  healing. 


SOLVEX 


SPRAY  •  POWDER  •  OINTMENT  •  LIQUID 


The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  Part  I 

HITLER  PLANS  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

 (Continued  from  page  19)  


comes  back  to  the  fact  that  the  biggest 
thing  Hitler  had  going  for  him  was  his 
insanity. 

In  weighing  all  their  risks,  Eisenhower 
and  his  international  staff  were  well  on 
the  watch  for  German  counterattacks, 
but  gave  the  most  serious  attention  to 
the  ones  that  would  make  sense. 

Today,  the  historic  cliche  is  that  Su- 
preme Allied  Headquarters  took  "a 
calculated  risk"  in  weakening  the  Ar- 
dennes and  relaxing  their  intelligence 
vigilance  there.  But  it  goes  deeper  than 
that.  It  went  beyond  reason  (sane  rea- 
son) to  suppose  that  Germany,  beset  on 
two  fronts,  would  take  all  the  bottom-of- 
the-barrel  resources  it  could  dig  up  and 
hurl  them  into  a  massive  assault  that  had 
no  chance  of  success. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  with  our 
weakened  condition  in  the  Ardennes, 
and  with  everything  down  to  the  weather 
and  total  surprise  going  for  Hitler,  the 
great  German  offensive  finally  sputtered 
out  within  a  few  miles  of  the  extreme 
limit  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  had  set  for  a 
general  German  assault  in  that  area. 

The  Allied  estimates  of  the  senseless- 
ness of  a  big  attack  through  the  Ar- 
dennes were  no  different  from  those  of 
the  German  field  commanders  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  all  the  way  up  to.  but  not  in- 
cluding. Hitler.  Aged  Field  Marshal 
Gerd  Von  Rundstedt  was  called  out  of 
retirement  to  take  charge  of  "Operation 
Christrose,"  and  he  opposed  it  every  inch 
of  the  way.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Small  Solution,  saying  plainly  that  the 
drive  through  the  Ardennes  was  grand 
in  concept,  but  doomed  to  failure  for 
lack  of  what  it  would  take. 

The  Allies  knew  that  Rundstedt  had 
been  put  back  in  high  command  on  the 
German  west,  and  they  knew  he  had 
more  brains  than  to  bog  down  every 
German  resource  for  counterattack  in 
the  narrow  woodroads.  valleys,  gulches 
and  forests  of  the  Ardennes  in  deep  win- 
ter, when  his  country  was  threatened 
with  strong  penetrations  north  and  south 
of  there.  Respect  of  Rundstedt  greatly 
strengthened  the  Allies'  belief  that  the 
Ardennes  would  remain  a  quiet  sector. 
What  they  didn't  know  was  that  Hitler 
kept  Rundstedt  on  in  the  western  com- 
mand in  name  only,  but  ignored  him, 
passing  the  actual  command  down  to 
Rundstedt's  junior,  Gen.  Walter  Model. 

Model  too  favored  the  Small  Solution, 
but  he  kept  his  views  from  Hitler  and 
instead  aired  them  with  Rundstedt  and 
other  top  officers.  The  colonels  of  the 
German  General  Staff  busied  themselves 
outlining  "alternate  plans"  on  paper. 
They  wanted  two  breakthroughs  at  once, 
farther  north  where  the  greatest  danger 


was,  to  turn  together  in  a  quick  pincers 
in  the  rear  of  the  Allied  armies  that 
most  threatened  the  Ruhr.  Eisenhower's 
staff  watched  sharply  for  developments 
along  that  line.  The  German  General 
Staff  had  the  privilege  of  writing  such 
plans  on  paper,  and  Hitler  exercised  the 
privilege  of  pigeonholing  them. 

Eisenhower  explained  to  General  of 
the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  after  the 
event,  that  in  early  November  he  and 
Bradley  had  agreed  that  a  counteroffen- 
sive  in  the  Ardennes  would  be  unprofit- 
able to  the  enemy.  The  Volkssturm 
would  be  no  good  on  the  offensive,  win- 
ter in  the  Ardennes  would  render  con- 
tinuous supply  impossible  and  Allied 
strength  was  so  great  in  Europe  that  the 
Germans  could  not  push  far  enough  to 
reach  really  vital  objectives. 

All  true.  It  all  turned  out  that  way.  But 
the  fact  that  failure  of  an  Ardennes 
counterattack  was  predictable  by  the 
military  brains  on  both  sides  didn't  stop 
a  Fuehrer  With  a  compulsion  to  take  the 
initiative  even  if  it  led  nowhere. 

How  weak  were  we  in  the  Ardennes 
when  the  blow  finally  fell  on  Dec.  16? 
In  the  First  Army's  Eighth  Corps  area, 
we  had  68,000  men  from  south  of  Bas- 
togne  to  north  of  St.  Vith — one-third  of 
the  force  recommended  by  Army  doc- 
trine to  cover  such  a  front. 

They  broke  down  as  follows:  On  the 
north,  in  front  of  St.  Vith,  was  106th 
Division,  green  from  the  States,  never  in 
combat.  It  was  hit  by  the  Fifth  Panzer 
Army  on  its  fifth  day  in  the  lines.  The 
immediate  destruction  of  two  of  its  three 
regiments  on  the  Schnee  Eifel  hogsback 
ridge  ranks  with  the  biggest  disasters  in 
U.S.  military  history. 

South  of  the  106th  were  two  experi- 
enced divisions,  the  28th,  then  the  4th 
to  its  south.  Both  beaten  up  in  previous 
battle,  they  were  training  9,000  green 
replacements  in  this  "quiet"  sector.  Be- 
tween and  behind  them  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  9th  Armored  Division, 
not  yet  tried  in  combat.  These  were  the 
essential  forces  that  Eighth  Corps  Com- 
mander Troy  Middleton  managed  from 
Bastogne.  They  were  less  than  a  third  of 
an  army.  "Operation  Christrose"  hit  all 
of  them  with  three  armies  on  Dec.  16. 

The  2nd  Division  and  the  83rd  Divi- 
sion had  both  been  pulled  out  of  Mid- 
dleton's  corps  earlier  to  support  attacks 
elsewhere.  So  had  Combat  Command 
B  of  9th  Armored.  The  green  106th  and 
battered  4th  relieved  the  2nd  and  83rd. 
Nobody  relieved  CCB,  9th  Armored,  Lut 
it  rushed  back  by  the  second  day. 

North  of  Middleton's  Eighth  Corps 
was  Gen.  Leonard  Gerow's  Fifth  Corps 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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I'll  guide  you  step  by  step 
into  your  own  thriving  business 

•  While  keeping  your  present  job,  would 
you  like  to  gross  $12  or  $18  profit  per  hour? 

a  true  story  by  Bob  Ferrel 


Some  years  ago  I 
was  a  printer  in  a 
^small  Michigan  town. 

I  drew  a  pretty  fair 
pay  check  but  it 
wouldn't  stretch  far 
enough  to  provide 
the  kind  of  living 
I  wanted  for  my 
kwife  and  five 
children. 
Then  one  day  I  was  reading  a  magazine  just 
as  you  now  are  and  I  saw  an  ad.  It  intrigued 
me.  It  offered  me  the  steadily  growing  income 
I  had  always  hoped  for.  It  said  I  would  have 
greater  security  and  personal  independence . . . 
and  that's  what  I  had  been  wanting. 

I  was  a  little  skeptical,  but  I  said  to  myself, 
"for  a  postage  stamp  I  can  find  out."  So  I 
mailed  the  coupon.  In  a  few  days,  I  got  a  letter 
with  a  booklet  that  gave  the  whole  story.  It 
opened  my  eyes.  I  could  see  why  owning  my 
own  business  was  so  much  easier  than  I  had 
always  thought  .  .  .  why  the  day  to  day  guid- 
ance of  a  successful  worldwide  organization 
could  assure  my  own  success. 

I  read  the  booklet  several  times.  It  just 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  I  talked  it  over 
with  my  wife.  We  decided  that  now  was  the 
time  to  make  the  forward  step  . . .  there  was  no 
reason  to  keep  postponing  an  income  increase. 

So,  I  applied  for  a  Duraclean  dealership  and 
I  was  accepted.  I  stayed  with  my  job  .  .  .  ran  a 
few  ads  .  .  .  sent  some  mailings  .  .  .  contacted  a 
few  stores  and  told  my  friends  about  the  supe- 
rior services  I  was  now  equipped  to  give  them. 
Evenings  and  Saturdays,  I  rendered  the  ser- 
vice. As  the  business  grew,  I  added  servicemen. 

I  found  that  I  didn't  have  to  develop  a  sin- 
gle idea  myself.  Every  step  had  been  prepared 
for  me  and  pre-tested.  Hundreds  of  other  men 
had  ajready  proven  my  methods  successful. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  see  that  I  was  making 
three  to  four  times  (yes,  3  to  4  times)  as  much 
per  hour  in  my  own  business  as  in  my  printing 
job.  So,  after  only  seven  months  with  a  good 
following  of  customers,  I  quit  my  job  to  go  full 
time  on  my  own.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  en- 
joyed all  this  extra  income  on  top  of  my  salary. 

Each  day,  we  realized  what  a  serious  mis- 
take not  mailing  that  coupon  would  have  been 
. . .  and  how  that  little  act  that  seemed  so  triv- 
ial at  the  time  actually  changed  our  lives. 
The  steadily  growing  income  brought  us 


many  things  we  could  not  afford  before.  My 
efforts  were  so  much  more  productive.  I  sched- 
uled my  time  to  my  own  liking.  When  we 
wanted  a  day  or  two  off,  we  took  it.  I  worked 
hard  but,  if  I  wanted  to  be  home  early  or  quit 
at  noon,  I  did. 

This  is  not  a  business  for  a  lazy  man.  But  if 
a  man  is  ambitious  and  will  work  to  deserve 
those  nice  things  in  life  we  all  want,  this  busi- 
ness is  made  to  order  for  such  a  man. 

I  became  so  enthusiastic  about  this  business 
and  so  appreciative  of  what  it  had  brought  my 
family  that,  whenever  a  man  opened  a  dealer- 
ship near  me,  I  helped  him  get  a  quick  start. 

The  company  learned  about  this  and  had 
each  new  dealer  in  my  section  of  Michigan 
spend  a  day  with  me.  One  day  the  president  of 
Duraclean  Company  asked  me  how  I  would 
like  to  move  to  Headquarters  and  spend  my 
entire  time  helping  dealers  to  increase  their 
sales  and  profits. 

That  was  good  news  to  my  ears.  Since  then 
I  have  worked  with  hundreds  of  our  dealers  in 
their  own  towns  and  at  regional  meetings,  con- 
ventions and  dealer  group  meetings.  But  much 
of  the  time  I  am  right  here  at  my  desk  in  touch 
with  our  dealers  by  letter  and  telephone. 

Incidentally  I  sold  my  dealership  at  a  good 
profit.  Dealers  sell  their  Duraclean  businesses 
for  up  to  ten  times  their  cost.  After  30  months, 
Leo  Lubel  sold  for  $7,116  above  his  cost.  If  for 
any  reason  a  dealer  wants  to  sell,  we  maintain 
a  service  to  locate  buyers  and  help  him  sell. 

Our  job  here  at  headquarters  is  to  show  each 
individual  Duraclean  dealer  how  to  use  his 
own  abilities  to  bring  him  greatest  success.  I 
know  hundreds  of  our  dealers  on  a  first  name 
basis.  We  work  together  as  one  happy  family. 
If  you  become  a  Duraclean  dealer,  I'll  be  as 
close  to  you  as  your  telephone  or  mail  box. 

It's  Easier  than  You  Think 
To  Build  Your  Own  Business 

If  you've  wanted  to  BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS... 
to  become  financially  independent  and  have  a 
fast  growing  income,  now  YOU  CAN.  And 
you  own  a  Nationally  Advertised  business. 

You  can  stay  at  your  present  job  while  your 
customer  list  grows  .  .  .  then  switch  to  full 
time,  lining  up  jobs  for  your  servicemen  to  do. 
One  job  a  day  brings  a  good  starting  income. 

If  you  hire  two  servicemen  (full  or  part  time) 
while  you  keep  your  job,  the  national  price 
guide  provides  you  a  gross  profit  of  $12  an 
hour  on  their  work  and  this  is  much  easier  to 
do  than  you  think.  We  show  you  how  .  .  . 
step  by  step.  That's  $420  for  a  35  hour  week. 

Your  gross  profit  on  three  servicemen  is  $18 
per  hour.  Duraclean  dealers  find  it  easy  to 
gross  $6  per  hour  on  EACH  serviceman  plus 
$9  an  hour  on  any  service  they  themselves 
render.  The  24  page  illustrated  booklet  we'll 
mail  you  (with  no  obligation)  explains  how 
most  of  your  gross  profit  becomes  clear  net 
profit.  Your  income  is  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  servicemen  you  employ. 

You  can  operate  from  a  shop,  office,  or  your 
home.  Equipment  is  light  and  portable. 

At  the  start,  you  may  want  to  render  service 
yourself  ...  or  you  can  start  with  full  or  part 
time  servicemen.  This  business  is  easy  to  learn 
.  .  .  easy  to  start  ...  so  easy  to  service  that 
women  dealers  do  it.  We  prefer  you  have  no 
experience  . .  .  not  have  to  "unlearn"  old  ways. 

We  are  NOW  enlarging  this  worldwide  sys- 
tem of  individually-owned  service  businesses. 
If  you  are  reliable,  honest  and  willing  to  work 
to  become  financially  independent,  we  invite 
you  to  mail  the  coupon. 

When  you  receive  our  illustrated  booklet, 
you  will  see  the  way  we  show  you  step  by  step 
how  to  quickly  get  customers  .  .  .  and  still 
more  customers  from  their  recommendations. 

You  have  6  superior  services  that  are  ren- 
dered "on  location"  in  homes,  offices,  hotels, 
theaters,  clubs,  motels  and  institutions. 

These  are  not  ordinary  services.  You  have 


the  prestige  and  endorsement  of  leading  furni- 
ture makers  and  carpet  mills,  of  Parents* 
Magazine  and  McCall's,  of  Research  and. Test- 
ing Laboratories. 

National  magazine  advertising  explains  su- 
perior merits  of  your  services,  builds  your  cus- 
tomer confidence  and  brings  job  leads  to  you. 

We  and  a  Duraclean  dealer  will  train  you 
and  assist  you.  He'll  reveal  his  successful, 
proven  methods.  You  have  pre-tested  news- 
paper and  yellow-page  ads,  commercials,  and 
a  full  mailing  program. 

Stores,  upholsterers,  insurance  adjustors, 
and  decorators  refer  jobs  to  our  dealers.  These 
year  'round  services  are  in  constant  demand. 

Start  Small,  Grow  Big 
in  this  Booming  Business 

Many  men  have  said  to  us,  "I  can't  afford  to 
give  up  my  job  till  I  know  I  have  a  sure  thing 
...  a  sound  business  that  will  provide  both 
security  and  a  better  living  for  my  family." 

That  made  sense  to  us  so  we  worked  out 
such  a  plan  .  .  .  and  those  same  men  are  now 
enjoying  a  Duraclean  dealership  in  many  com- 
munities. You  don't  experiment.  You  use 
tested,  proven  methods.  You  have  our  back- 
ing and  "know  how." 

Does  this  appeal  to  you?  Don't  decide  now. 
Mail  the  coupon  so  you'll  have  the  facts  to 
decide  wisely.  There  is  no  obligation.  You'll 
then  know  whether  this  is  what  you  want. 

You  can  start  small  and  grow  big.  A  third 
century  ago  Duraclean  was  an  idea  .  .  .  but  it 
caught  fire  and  spread  to  a  world  wide  service. 
Why  did  it  spread?  (1)  superior  processes. 
(2)  proven  customer-getting  methods  (3) 
Day  to  day  guidance  from  Headquarters. 

Our  first  service,  the  care  of  upholstery  and 
carpets  not  only  cleans,  it  enlivens  the  fibers 
. . .  revives  dull  colors.  Pile  rises  with  new  life. 
There's  no  harsh  machine  scrubbing.  No  soak- 
ing. Mild  aerated  foam  lightly  applied  lifts  out 
dirt,  grease,  many  unsightly  spots  like  magic. 
Furnishings  are  used  again  in  a  few  hours. 

Government  figures  show  service  businesses 
are  growing  faster  than  industries  and  stores 
.  .  .  $750  million  yearly  potential  just  in  rug 
and  furniture  cleaning.  Your  5  other. services 
are  explained  in  the  free  booklet  we'll  mail  you. 

A  few  hundred  dollars  establishes  YOUR 
OWN  business.  A  day's  profit  more  than  pays 
the  monthly  payments  we  finance  for  you. 

Men  frequently  take  in  partners. 

We  furnish  electric  equipment  and,  with 
first  shipment,  enough  materials  to  return 
your  TOTAL  investment.  If  you  have  good 
habits  and  know  the  importance  of  customer 
satisfaction,  you  can  likely  qualify  for  a  Dura- 
clean dealership. 

TODAY  is  the  time  to  reserve  a  Duraclean 
dealership,  before  someone  takes  your  location. 

It's  been  said,  "Opportunity  knocks  but 
once  at  every  man's  door."  This  could  be  that 
one  rare  opportunity  in  your  life. 

It  is  surprisingly  easy  to  learn  this  business. 
You  can  decide  from  the  information  we  will 
send  you  whether  to  apply  for  a  dealership. 
So,  with  no  obligation  whatever,  mail  the 
coupon  TODAY.  Cut  it  out  NOW  so  "you 
won't  forget  to  mail  it. 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY 

It  may  put  you  in  business 


J  Duraclean  Co.,  6-191  Duraclean  Bldg. 

I  Deerfield,  III.  60015 

I  With  no  obligation,  mail  24  page  illustrated  booklet 

|  telling  how  and  why  I  can  quickly  increase  my  income 

■  and  family  security  while  still  employed,  how  you'll 

I  help  finance  me.  No  salesman  will  call. 

'  Name  


Address- 


City. 


.Zone  State- 
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I HAMQ  BY  QR  M0NTHS 
LUAWO  MA|L  00  T0  REPAy 


At  TCFC  more  than  75.000  families  have  borrowed 
in  confidence  for  bill  consolidation,  down  pay- 
ments, vacations  or  medical  expenses.  You  can 
borrow  up  to  $1350  —  with  no  endorser,  no  inter- 
view —  and  have  up  to  36  months  to  repay! 

E 

X 


Cash 
you  get 

Mo.  Payments 

No.  of  Mo. 
Payments 

$  246.33 

$14.00 

24 

$  689.56 

$31.00 

30 

$1101.73 

$42.00 

36 

Above  examples  include  interest  charges, 
principal  and  full  life  insurance  coverage! 


TRANS-CON  FINANCE  CORP. 

P.  0.  Box  2393 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

C ITY  STATE  

OCCUPATION  


LGN-1 


-AGE_ 


FREE  CATALOG 

•  BANQUET/  MEETING  ^^iss^Sp 
FURNITURE  PT  r1-! 


•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS  TABLES 

Immediate  Delivery  CHAIRS 


m 

Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  S.,  N.Y.C.  10010 


PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO  ■  BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


MADE  $1200  ON 
ONEJOB  r 


Some  make  more,  some  less . . , 

We  help  you  start  Your 

Own  All- Year  Business 

Make  BIG  Money!  G.H.Jones 
made  $1200  on  one  school  job 
with  our  highly  efficient  wall 
washer  which  cleans  walls  6 
times  faster  and  better  than 
by  hand.  No  special  skill... 

small  investment... operate  from  home.  Customers 
everywhere — homes,  offices,  schools,  churches, 
hotels,  etc.  Enjoy  independence .. .free  from  layoffs 
and  bosses.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  booklet  that  tells 
the  whole  profit  story. 

VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO.    «    117  "W"  PL,  Racine,  Wis. 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
I  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
[congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
|  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
I  guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

1 100  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


IF 

YOU 
HAVE 


RUPTURE 


Get  this  NEW  FREE  BOOK 

Tells  how  Rupture  can  be  treated  by  a 
mild  Non-Surgical  method  that  is  backed 
by  a  Life  Time  Certificate  of  Assurance. 
This  treatment  method  has  a  long  history 
of  use  and  is  recognized  by  Authorities 
today.  Men  and  Women  from  all  over  the 
country  have  taken  the  Non-Surgical  Treat- 
ment and  reported  it  is  effective.  Why  put 
up  with  wearing  a  griping,  chafing,  unsan- 
itary truss? 

Write  today  for  this  FREE  BOOK.  Tells 
How,  explains  Why  more  and  more  Rupture 
Sufferers  are  using  modern  Non-Surgical 
Treatment  Methods.  Act  Now.  No  Obligation. 

EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  E  1132  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  Part  I 

HITLER  PLANS  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

 (Continued  from  page  48)  


(also  of  First  Army).  Only  its  southern- 
most division,  the  99th.  caught  the  Dec. 
16  onslaught.  The  99th  had  only  been  in 
the  lines  a  month,  but  it  gave  a  good 
account  of  itself.  The  2nd  Division  was 
attacking  through  the  99th  on  Dec. 
16  and  hastily  disengaged  itself  to  turn 
down  on  the  German  northern  flank. 
Weakest  link  on  the  whole  Ardennes  line 
was  the  border  between  the  99th  and  the 
1 06th  to  its  south.  It  was  also  the  border 
between  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Corps.  It 
faced  the  Losheim  Gap.  a  natural  open- 
ing from  Germany  around  the  Schnee 
Eifel  into  the  Ardennes.  This  geographi- 
cally and  militarily  crucial  spot  was  cov- 
ered only  by  the  14th  Cavalry  Group, 
and  on  Dec.  16  Sixth  and  Fifth  Panzer 
Army  units  ran  right  over  it. 

No  matter  how  weak  our  Ardennes 
front  was,  both  the  American  and  Ger- 
man staffs  well  knew  the  ease  with  which 
the  Allies  could  throw  in  reinforcements 
against  a  temporarily  successful  break- 
through in  force.  Hitler's  only  concession 
to  this  was  to  set  up  an  impossible  time- 
table, based  wholly  on  magic,  that  would 
bring  his  armies  to  Antwerp  before  the 
Allies  could  do  anything  at  all.  ( 1 ) 
Breakthrough  on  the  16th.  (2)  Out  of 
the  Ardennes  and  to  the  Meuse  River  in 
force  on  the  18th.  (3)  Over  the  Meuse 
and  on  toward  Antwerp  on  the  19th. 

He  never  did  any  of  the  arithmetic  of 
Allied  reinforcement.  Even  though  the 
106th  Division  crumbled  before  St.  Vith 
on  the  16th  and  17th,  Gen.  Bruce  Clarke 
brought  Combat  Command  B  of  the  7th 
Armored  Division  all  the  way  from  Hol- 
land into  St.  Vith  by  night  of  the  17th, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  traffic  jams  of 
fleeing  vehicles  from  overrun  Eighth 
Corps  units  blocking  the  roads  in  front 
of  his  tanks. 

Clarke  joined  up  with  Gen.  William 
M.  Hoge  of  CCB  of  the  9th  Armored 
(already  in  the  area);  with  the  surviving 
regiment  of  the  106th;  and  with  hastily 
reorganized  wandering  groups  of  GI's 
cut  off  from  their  outfits.  Together  they 
held  off  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army  in  the  St. 
Vith  area  for  five  days.  By  sending  their 
tanks  here  and  there  in  rapid  hit-and-run 
style,  Clarke  and  Hoge,  though  suffering 
terrible  losses,  created  the  illusion  in  the 
mind  of  Fifth  Panzer  Army  Gen.  von 
Manteuffel  that  there  was  an  entire  ar- 
mored corps  at  St.  Vith,  which  he  dared 
not  rush  past  to  leave  intact  on  his  flank. 
The  rest  of  the  7th  Armored  had  come 
down  behind  St.  Vith,  and  when  Clarke 
finally  withdrew,  the  whole  7th  Armored 
backed  off  giving  further  resistance  to 
the  flank  of  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army. 

Farther  south,  before  the  first  German 
rush  could  entirely  overwhelm  Bastogne, 
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the  101st  Airborne  Division  was  rushed 
in  by  truck  and  joined  Middleton's  bat- 
tered forces  to  hold  Bastogne  as  the  one 
island  within  the  Bulge  that  was  never 
trod  by  German  foot.  The  south  edge  of 
the  Bulge  was  within  reasonable  haul  of 
the  celebrated  armor  of  Gen.  George 
Patton's  American  Third  Army.  Hitler 
had  his  own  Seventh  Army  assigned  to 
hold  Patton  off,  but  it  didn't  work.  While 
the  westward  plunging  vanguards  of  the 
Sixth  Panzer  and  Fifth  Panzer  Armies 
were  still  short  of  the  Meuse,  Patton,  in 
a  forced  march,  clanked  to  the  relief  of 
Bastogne  and  began  putting  pressure  on 
the  whole  southern  flank  of  the  Bulge. 
And,  still  short  of  the  Meuse,  Eisen- 
hower called  down  more  fresh  divisions 
squarely  in  the  German  path.  As  for  the 
north  flank,  valiantly  held  by  the  99th 
and  2nd  Divisions  from  the  start,  it  was 
steadily  reinforced  from  the  first  day  on. 
When  it  came  time  for  Sixth  Panzer  to 
cut  north  on  its  own  route  to  the  Meuse 
by  way  of.  Liege,  it  was  blocked  at  every 
turn.  One  small  U.S.  group,  beaten  off, 
poured  124,000  gallons  of  burning 
gasoline  down  a  gulch,  turning  back  a 
Panzer  vanguard.  Again,  little  nameless 
groups  blew  up  bridges,  mined  roads  and 
fords,  held  crossroads.  But,  more  and 
more,  new  forces  came  down  on  the  foe. 
Sixth  Panzer  never  turned  north.  Decem- 
ber 18th  saw  no  German  on  the  Meuse. 
Neither  did  Jan.  1st.  On  the  3rd  of  Jan- 
uary we  were  on  the  attack  everywhere 
and  the  rest  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
was  bitter,  bloody  German  retreat  and 
Allied  counterattack.  So  much  for  Hit- 
ler's timetable  and  his  disregard  for 
Allied  reinforcement  capacity. 

Hitler  had  another  piece  of  magic,  a 
good  deal  of  which  came  off.  The 
Allies  had  enormous  air  supremacy.  That 
would  be  murder  in  the  Ardennes  for 
Nazi  tanks  restricted  to  few  and  narrow 
roads.  From  the  beginning,  Hitler  prom- 
ised his  generals  bad  flying  weather,  and 
the  opening  attack  was  timed  to  snow, 
rain  and  fog,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
initial  success.  During  the  whole  struggle 
the  weather  was  brutal,  with  intense  cold 
and  snow  alternating  with  rain  and  fog. 
But  on  every  day  that  the  sun  shone  the 
Allied  air  forces  demonstrated  that  the 
three  invading  armies  never  had  a  chance 
at  the  Big  Solution.  The  columns  and 
road  junctions  were  bombed  and  strafed 
unmercifully.  Had  they  gotten  to  Ant- 
werp, Hitler's  inability  to  control  the 
weather  forever  doomed  them  to  be 
crushed  from  the  skies  if  not  from  the 
ground. 

Hitler  was  equally  careless  of  the  prob- 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  Part  I 

HITLER  PLANS  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

 (Continued  from  page  50)  


lem  of  supply  as  his  forces  plunged 
deeper,  and  didn't  listen  when  his  gen- 
erals warned  that  they'd  run  out  of  gas 
in  the  end.  Finally,  Hitler  and  Jodl  lied 
to  the  officers  at  every  level  by  trumping 
up  statistics  that  didn't  resemble  the 
truth.  The  top  officers  knew  the  truth 
and  resisted  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  they 
dared.  But  the  field  officers,  told  they'd 
have  such-and-such  a  division,  didn't 
know  that  it  might  only  be  a  battalion, 
or  that  two  divisions  assigned  them  might 
only  be  one  division  made  up  of  the 
remnants  of  two;  or  that  enormous 
quantities  of  gasoline  promised  them 
couldn't  be  delivered  up  front  as  they 
advanced.  The  final  force  that  was  as- 
sembled was  fully  ten  divisions  short  of 
what  Hitler  claimed  it  to  be.  Officers  who 
complained  of  the  statistical  legerdemain 
were  told  that  they  lacked  aggressive- 
ness. Jodl's  discreet  way  of  warning 
Rundstedt  that  he  was  right,  but  that 
Hitler's  mind  was  made  up,  was  put  in 
these  words  in  a  note  to  Rundstedt  on 
Nov.  1: 

"The  venture  for  the  far-flung  objec- 
tive [Antwerp]  is  unalterable  although, 
from  a  strictly  technical  standpoint,  it 
appears  to  be  disproportionate  to  our 
available  forces.  In  our  present  situation, 
however,  we  must  not  shrink  from  stak- 
ing everything  on  one  card." 

In  plain  English — we  know  we'll  fail, 
but  we're  going  ahead,  so  stop  crossing 
swords  with  the  Boss. 

The  elderly  von  Rundstedt  had  a 
status  that  spared  him  Hitler's  rages,  and 
he  didn't  give  up  even  after  Jodl's  warn- 
ing. He  next  wrote  that  if  the  Antwerp 
thrust  were  definite,  then  the  way  to 
make  it  tough  for  the  Allies  to  rush  in 
overwhelming  reinforcements  was  to 
open  a  secondary  attack  farther  north 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Big  Bulge  attack, 
to  pin  down  more  Allied  troops  and  re- 
quire reinforcement  in  two  places.  Even 
the  field  generals  opposed  this.  It  would 
drain  off  too  much  German  strength. 
Hitler,  never  one  to  support  such  dismal 
realism,  turned  it  down  because  the 
preparations  for  the  secondary  attack 
would  tip  off  the  Allies  in  advance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  truly  mas- 
terful execution  of  the  hopeless 
venture.  When  they  struck  on  Dec.  16, 
:iot  an  Allied  soul  suspected  that  the 
Sixth  Panzer  Army  (northernmost), 
Fifth  Panzer  Army  (middle)  and  Sev- 
?nth  Army  (southernmost)  were  right 
there  in  front  of  the  American  Eighth 
and  Fifth  Corps  areas.  The  wooded  Eifel 
hills  were  ideal  for  hiding  troops  and 
tanks,  and  Hitler's  idea  that  he  couldn't 
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conceal  a  big  concentration  farther  north 
is  probably  correct. 

Everything:  men,  artillery,  tanks,  am- 
munition, gasoline  and  all  other  supplies 
were  moved  in  at  night,  night  after  night, 
and  quietly  hidden  before  dawn.  By  day, 
virtually  nothing  moved,  or  showed. 
Under  the  trees  of  the  Eifel,  camouflaged 
mountains  of  materiel  grew  unnoticed. 
Vast  numbers  of  men  were  parceled  out 
into  many  small  villages.  Patrol  activity 
was  limited  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  de- 
voted solely  to  the  important  task  of 
making  sure  no  American  patrols  saw 
what  was  happening. 

Up  to  the  last  minute,   the  Sixth 


'I'm  looking  for  my  lucky  Indian-head 
penny." 
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Panzer  Army,  which  the  Allies  had 
tagged  as  a  potent  reserve  force  for 
counterattack,  was  kept  in  pretty  good 
view  north  of  Cologne  as  if  it  were  being 
readied  to  throw  its  weight  in  defense 
of  the  Ruhr.  A  great  visible  hustle  and 
bustle  was  built  up  around  it,  with 
stepped  up  radio  activity  to  add  to  the 
illusion  that  it  might  be  up  to  something 
far  from  the  Ardennes.  When  Sixth 
Panzer  was  finally  slipped  south  in  a 
series  of  night  sneakaways,  Allied  intelli- 
gence was  not  excited  any  more  than  to 
note  that  its  whereabouts  was  presently 
unknown.  Such  traffic  as  was  visible  in 
front  of  the  Ardennes  was  attributed  to 
the  problems  of  the  Germans  in  shifting 
stuff  back  and  forth  against  the  twin 
dangers  offered  by  the  Allies  to  the  north 
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and  south.  A  civilian  woman  who  came 
over  to  the  Eighth  Corps  area  reported 
great  concentrations  of  equipment  under 
the  trees  on  the  other  side.  This  was  so 
interesting  and  contrary  to  other  observa- 
tions that  she  was  passed  up  to  a  higher 
command,  where  she  was  telling  the  tale 
again  on  the  16th  of  December. 

Security  within  Germany  was  perfect. 
Not  even  lesser  field  officers  knew  the 
plan  until  they  were  committed  to  it. 
When  the  forces  for  the  attack  began  to 
be  gathered  they  were  passed  off  as  prep- 
arations for  a  last  ditch  defense  of  the 
whole  nation.  When  they  were  concen- 
trated enough  to  look  like  a  definite 
operation,  the  name  "Watch  on  the 
Rhine"  was  given  them,  and  accepted  in 
the  Army  as  a  reserve  force  to  protect 
the  Rhine  wherever  most  seriously 
threatened. 

About  the  battle  plan,  one  German 
field  general,  fearful  of  American  re- 
sponse to  some  of  Hitler's  World  War 
One  tactics,  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  the  dictator.  He  enlisted  his  superior. 
Model,  on  his  side.  Baron  Hasso-Eccard 
von  Manteuffel,  commander  of  the  cen- 
ter attacking  army,  the  Fifth  Panzer, 
interrupted  a  top  level  meeting  where 
only  Jodl  and  Hitler  were  supposed  to 
say  anything  but  "Yes." 

The  other  generals  gasped  while  Hitler 
muttered,  "Fantastiche!"  Manteuffel 
argued  that  a  preliminary  artillery  bar- 
rage would  warn  the  Americans  of  a 
general  attack.  Let  the  infantry  dress  in 
white  and  infiltrate  quietly  in  the  pre- 
dawn winter  darkness.  Loosen  up  the 
artillery  and  tanks  when  the  enemy  was 
already  engaged  in  what  would  only 
seem  like  a  local  action  at  each  point. 
Bring  on  the  tanks  on  as  wide  a  front  as 
possible  instead  of  in  column,  he  urged. 
Play  searchlights  on  the  clouds  that  Hit- 
ler had  promised,  to  light  the  way  for  the 
infantry.  Von  Manteuffel  ignored  Hit- 
ler's accusations  of  timidity  and  pressed 
on.  Model  joined  to  cite  success  of  such 
tactics  on  other  occasions.  Finally,  Hitler 
dismissed  all  but  Model,  then  berated 
him  for  supporting  Manteuffel  and  em- 
barrassing the  Fuehrer  before  his  sub- 
ordinates. Model  calmly  assured  him 
that  Manteuffel's  suggestions  were  but 
amplifications  on  Hitler's  own  plan  that 
would  save  German  lives  and  might  gain 
SVi  precious  hours  for  the  breakthrough. 
Hitler  finally  waved  Model  on  to  the 
frightened  generals  outside,  stating  that 
today  the  General  Staff  had  won  a  vic- 
tory over  him,  but,  ".  .  .  never  try  for 
another  victory  against  me." 

And  so  it  was  that  in  the  dark,  early 
fog  and  snow  of  Dec.  16,  1944,  Ameri- 
cans on  the  German  center  were  en- 
gaged by  an  enemy  already  among  them, 
long  before  they  realized  that  this  was 
a  major  counterattack. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Battle  Creek    3,  Mich. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  GIFT? 

The  American  Legion  Shopper  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  reasonably  priced  merchandise 
that  make  excellent  birthday,  anniversary 
and  graduation  gifts.  Go  ahead  and  order. 


FIRST 


CHOICE! 


•  Folding  and 
Stacking  Chairs 

•  Storage  Trucks 

•  Risers  and  Stages 

•  Room  Partitions 


fflomve 

FOLDING  TABLES 

DIRECT-from-FACTORY 
savings,  quality  equip- 
ment and  complete 
selection  have  made 
modern  Monroe  Folding 
Tables  FIRST  CHOICE 
with  organizations  the 
world  over!  Also  big 
savings  on  chairs, 
storage  trucks,  risers, 
partitions,  etc.  Send 
today  for  your  FREE 
40-page  catalog! 

THE  MONROE  CO. 

69  Church  Street 
Colfax,  Iowa  50054 
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THE 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

SHOPPER 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BOATS— ACCESSORIES 

INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS— Earn  $950  to  $1,600  monthly. 
Men  urgently  needed.  Car  furnished.  Business  expenses  paid. 
Pick  own  job  location.  Investigate  full  time.  Or  earn  $8.44  hour 
spare  time.  Write  for  Free  information.  Universal,  CA-1, 
6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas  5,  Texas. 

BOAT  KITS.  Factory  molded  fiberglass  or  pre-assembled 
plywood.  50  models,  12'  to  40',  Runabouts,  Cruisers,  House- 
boats. Free  catalog.  Luger,  Dept.  AF-16,  9200  Access  Road, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55431. 

FOR  SALE 

MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

ARMED  FORCES— Miniature  Lapel  Buttons— Enamel  on 
Bronze— 82nd,  101st  Airborne— 5th,  6th  Air  Force,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th  Army— ONLY— 50c  each;  11— $4.50. 
Send  check  or  M.  O.  Ruvel,  707  Junior  Terrace,  Chicago, 
III.  60613. 

SAVE  UP  TO  $1000  on  new  and  used  cars!  Now  you  can  buy 
near  dealer's  cost!  Any  car,  Chewy  to  Cadillac,  VW's  too! 
Free  details,  no  obligations.  Dept.  TT53,  Wholesale  Trading 
Post,  Great  Neck,  New  York. 

FOREIGN  FORUM  MAGAZINE — Bonanza  diversified  World 
Trade  opportunities.  Instant  ideas  literature  Free!  Forum, 
1608  Nelson,  Chicago  60657. 

EDUCATION-INSTRUCTION-SCHOOLS 

ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at  home.  Get 
catalog  free.  National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  259-016,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20016. 

MONEY:  Become  Finance  Broker  Part  or  Full  Time.  Ra-Mar, 
P.  O.  Box  482,  Desk  22,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

INSURANCE  Accident  Investigators  Urgently  Needed.  Top 
Pay — Car — Expenses.  Age-Education  No  Barrier.  Write — 
Adjusters,  1872  Northwest  Seventh  Street,  Miami,  Fla.  33125. 

SALESMEN 

$17,000  PLUS  NEW  CAR  as  bonus  for  man  over  40  in  your 
area.  Take  short  auto  trips  to  contact  customers.  Write,  H. 
K.  Dickerson,  Pres.,  Southwestern  Petroleum  Corp.,  534  N. 
Main,  Fort  Worth  1,  Texas. 

EMPLOYMENT— JOBS 

FOREIGN  EMPLOYMENT:  South  America,  Africa,  Europe, 
Australia,  USA.  Earnings  to  $2,000.00  monthly.  Construction, 
all  trades,  professions,  occupations.  Many  companies  pay  fare, 
housing,  benefits,  bonuses.  \rVritC'  Universal   Dept  A-10 
Woodbridge,  Connecticut  06525. 

AUTHORS— PUBLISHERS— BOOKS 

WANTED  WRITERS!  Short  stories,  articles,  books,  plays, 
poetry.  Will  help  place,  sell  your  work.  Write  today,  free 
particulars!  Literary  Agent  Mead,  Dept.  42A,  915  Broadway, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $100  to  $1000  by  Mail.  Quick,  Easy,  Private.  No 

amount  you  want  write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  410  Kil- 
patrick  Bldg.,  Dept.  1-102,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  68102. 

MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

ACCORDIONS,  GUITARS,  BAND  INSTRUMENTS!  Save 
to  50%.  Terms,  Trades.  Free  trial.  Free  catalog.  Mention 
instrument.  Music  Mart,  5535-A  Belmont,  Chicago  60641. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

REAL  ESTATE 

5000  GRAB  BAGS!  Dollar  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue.  Stamps,  Huntsville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00.  40  acres, 
$10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fishing,  invest- 
ment. Free  information.  Land  Corporation,  3768-F,  Bathurst, 
Downsview,  Ontario,  Canada. 

COINS 

TOPS!  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  "How  To  Collect  Coins." 
Plus  large  illustrated  catalog!  Approvals.  Littleton  Coin  Co., 
Littleton  11,  New  Hampshire. 

FREE!  FALL-WINTER  CATALOG!  Big,  180  pages!  Selected 
Best  thruout  the  U.  S.  Thousands  of  properties  described,  pic- 
tured— Land,  farms,  homes,  businesses, — Recreation,  Retire- 
ment. 490  offices,  35  states  coast  to  coast.  World's  Largest. 
Mailed  Free!  Strout  Realty,  7-DY  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
III  ,.nt-"/v> 
III.  OUOUJ. 

HYPNOTISM 

SLEEP-LEARNING— HYPNOTISM!  Strange  catalog  free! 
Autosuggestion,  Box  24-MX,  Olympia,  Washington. 

HYPNOTISM  REVEALED!  Free  Illustrated  Details:  Powers. 
8721  Sunset,  Hollywood,  California. 

MUSIC— SON6POEMS 

POEMS  WANTED  for  songs.  Send  poems.  Crown  Music, 
49-AM  West  32,  New  York  1. 

PERSONAL-MISCELLANEOUS 

WINEMAKERS:  Free  illustrated  catalog  of  yeasts,  equip- 
ment. Semplex,  Box  7208,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412. 

SONGPOEMS  WANTED.  Send  poems  for  offer.  Nashville 
Music  Institute,  Box  532-MG,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

SCIENTOLOGY  (APPLIED  PHILOSOPHYl  Book— by  L. 
Ron  Hubbard — reveals  wonderful  new  easy  methods  to  whip 
your  everyday  problems.  $1.25  from  Distribution  Center,  Inc., 
Dept.  C,  Box  242,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20907. 

INCOME  GUARANTEED  two  years  for  songpoems  accepted ! 
Free  public  releases!  Castle's,  203-A  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City  36. 

INVENTIONS  WANTED 

ADVERTISERS-AGENCIES 

INVENTIONS  NEEDED  immediately  for  manufacturers.  For 
additional  information  write  Kessler  Corporation,  C-921,  Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

YOU  ARE  READING  the  Classified  Section  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  responsive  markets.  These  ads  are  shopped  by 
millions  who  respond  to  Opportunity.  Tell  your  'story' — watch 
inquiries,  orders  roll  in.  For  details,  rates  write  CLASSIFIED, 
inc..  Dept.  a-i,  ioo  E.  i  lino.  Chicago  6061 1. 

INVENTIONS  Wanted:  Patented,  unpatented.  Global  Mar- 
keting Service,  2420-L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California. 

plus  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  MEMORIAL  ISSUE 

GET  THIS  giant  collection  of  101  different  stamps 
—  from  the  world's  far  corners.  NEW  ISSUES: 
commemorative,  pictorial.  Lincoln,  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
Churchill  —  Tristan  da  Cunha,  Afghanistan, 
Rwanda,  many  more.  PLUS  exciting  older  issues: 
beasts  of  prey,  ancient  life,  jungle  scenes.  Sup- 
ply limited.  All  only  10c.  EXTRA!  Other  exciting 
stamps  to  examine;  returnable,  no  obligation. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO..  Dept.  1AL7.  Calais,  Maine 


MAKE  LOGS  FROM  NEWSPAPERS -$179 

Roll  your  own  fire  "wood"  at  no  cost !  Log 
Roller  turns  folded  newspapers  into  a  solid- 
core  cylinder  that  burns  like  wood . . .  smoke- 
less because  air  passages  are  made  as  they're 
rolled.  Guaranteed  to  do  the  job  or  money 
back!  LOG  ROLLER  (with  12  Log  Ties), 
$1.79.  LOG  TIES  PACK  (100),  only  $1. 
Postage  paid.  Sunset  House,  476  Sunset 
Building,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213- 


Corns, Callouses, 
Warts  Disappear 
Or  Money  Back 

No  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered  from 
corns,  callouses  or  warts — the  first  application  of 
Alro  Salve  will  banish  pain  and  swelling  and  soon 
cause  these  hard  to  remove  growths  to  disappear, 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 
Do  not  confuse  Alro  Salve  with  any  other  remedy. 
This  formula  is  different  from  anything  on  the 
market,  is  easy  to  apply.  Do  not  suffer  another 
dav  hut  trv  Alro  Salve  without  risking  a  cent. 
Send  $1.30  today  to  ALRO,  Box  3215,  Granada 
Hills,  Caiif.,  Dept.  AL-16.  No  COD's. 


r^lX/C  YOUR  ZIP  CODE  WHEN 
talVfc  ANSWERING  AOS 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  K.  Johnson 

1934  Marlin  Avenue 
Martindale,  Calif.  93107 


1000 

Address 
Labels  $1 


Special  Offer 

ANY  3  DIFF 
ORDERS  $2 


Sensational  bargain!  Your  name  and  address  handsomely 
printed  on  100(i  finest  quality  gummed  labels.  Padded — 
parked  with  FREE  useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them 
on  stationery,  checks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  1000  only 
$1.  SPECIAL — SAVE  MONEY!  ANY  3  DIFFERENT 
ORDERS  S2.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 

HANDY  LABELS 

162  Jasperson  Bldg.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


POCKET  TOOL  KIT.  A  complete  workshop 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  High  quality  gift 
Import  from  England  has  hundreds  of  uses. 
Screwdrivers,  5  sized  wrenches,  nail  puller, 
wire  stripper,  chisel,  awl,  punch,  hammer, 
bottle  opener,  etc.;  chrome-plated,  in 
handy  case,  $3.98  ppd.  Cavco,  Inc.,  Dept. 
E-AL-1,  23  W.  47th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 


RUPTU  RE-EASE  R,  support  for  reducible 
inguinal  hernia.  Adjustable,  washable.  Soft 
flat  groin  pad;  no  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Men,  women,  children.  Send  measurement 
at  lowest  part  of  abdomen;  state  right, 
left  side  or  double.  Single,  $4.95;  double. 
$6.95;  250  pstge.  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-16, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


MONUMENTS 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  .  .  .  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Monuments 
and  Markers.  Full  Price  $14.95 
and  op.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  We  pay  freight.  Compare  ~~ 
our  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENTS  CO.  Oept.  110,  JOLIET,  ILL 


tow 

DOWN 
PAYMENT 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for 
handling  and  shipping. 


OUTER  SPACE! 


STORM  HOOD  for  men,  women,  children 
Three-way  snugster  serves  as  hat,  under 
the-chin  hood,  head-and-face  protector 
Heavy  rib  wool;  one  size  fits  everyone 
Black  or  red,  $1.19  each  plus  150  postage 
and  handling;  six  for  $7  ppd.  Barclay  Dis 
tributors,  Dept.  67-A,  170-30,  Jamaica 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


NEW  TV  ATTACHMENT  for  those  who  are 
hard  of  hearing.  If  nerve  deafness  has  put 
you  into  one  dimension  of  TV  entertain- 
ment— that  of  sight  only — try  this  handy 
attachment.  Easy  to  use;  easy  to  attach; 
no  serviceman  needed.  $1.00  ppd.  Acous- 
ticon  Hearing  Center,  Dept.  E-AL-1,  23  W. 
47th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Slip-On  Magnifiers -$2.98 

Having  trouble  seeing  fine  print  and  close  work? 
Slip  these  magnifiers  on  your  prescription  glasses 
and  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY!  Powerful  2Vz  diop- 
ter lenses.  Fits  all  glasses.  Low  $2.98  price  saves 
you  25%.  State  age.  If  not  satisfied,  return  post- 
paid in  30  days  for  full  refund.  Add  25c  postage. 

NEL-KING  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  AL-16S 
811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


500  ZIP  CODE  LABELS  -  50c 

Start  using  the  new  Zip  code  numbers  on  your  re 
turn  address  labels.  Any  name,  address  and  Zip  code 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  crisp  white  gummed 
paper.  Rich  gold  trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of 
500  labels  in  plastic  box.  50c.  Ppd.  Fast  service. 
Money-back  guarantee.  If  you  don't  know  the  cor- 
rect Zip  code  number,  just  add  10c  per  set  and  we 
will  look  it  up  for  any  address.  Same  fast  service. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


\A/nltf»r  TlralfP  5501  8  Drake  Bld°- 
VVailCI  JL/Iltlve    Colorado  Springs,  C 


Colo.  80901 


M'GREGOR 

G01S 

KING-SIZE! 


FOR  TALL  OR  BIG  MEN  ONLY 

McGregor  Jackets,  Slacks,  Sweaters  ...  all  extra  long. 
Dress,  Sport  Shirts  with  bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38. 
Also  70  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  in  Sires  10  AAA  to  16  EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  shoes.  Mail 
only.  100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  48  Page  CATALOG. 
KING-SIZE,  Inc.,  5101  Forest  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
year's  supply  only  $6.00,  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS.  AL-1 

P.O.   Box   1103,   Minneapolis,   Minnesota,  55440 


Scarce  out-of-this-world  collection  of  fantastic 
moon  rockets,  weird  interplanetary  vehicles,  man 
floating  in  orbit,  awesome  Outer  Space  stamps 
from  Russia,  Congo,  U.S.A.,  many  other  countries. 
PLUS  thrilling  Airmail  stamps  from  remote  parts 
of  the  world — Latin  America,  Europe,  Africa, 
everywhere!  Both  valuable  Collections — contain- 
ing genuine  stamps  catalog-priced  up  to  20C  each 
— all  for  10$!  Also,  other  fine  stamps  from  our 
approval  service  returnable  without  obligation- 
plus  big  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  ACT  NOW! 
Jamestown  Stamp  Co.,  F16AL  Jamestown, N.Y.  14701 


FORDS  and  DODGES 


All  are  4  door  with  automatic  transmissions,  good  tires.  These  cars  have 
been  carefully  maintained  by  their  former  owners,  N.Y.  taxi  fleet  oper- 
ators. No  different  than  regular  passenger  cars.  Shipping  arranged  for 
you  for  $50.  plus  gas  and  oil.  You  may  come  in  and  pick  anyone  you  like. 


photos  and  catalog  J- 


Why  not  profit  by  this 
amazing  buy  Phone 
or  write  Vic  Lang 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  1964  FORDS*  DODGES  SS99 


ASSOCIATED  AUTO  WHOLESALERS  CORP. 

194  Lauman  Lane  F  1 


I 


Hicksville.  N  Y  11801  -  Phone  516  GE  3  2460 


"JOHN  F.  KENNEDY"  1964  COIN  SETS 


WITH  THESE,  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  TRUE 
SILVER  COINS,  AN 
HISTORICAL  ERA 
COMES  TO  AN  END 


These  are  the  last  of  the  beautiful  U.S.  .900  fine  silver  coins  ...  so  brilliant  and  uncircu- 
lated . . .  superior  in  every  way.  For  instance,  all  the  quarters  listed  here  contain  23y20 
worth  of  silver,  while  the  new  '65  quarter  costs  less  than  3g"  to  mint.  Heirlooms  of  the 
future...  no  longer  minted,  rapidly  disappearing,  an  investment  in  dollars  and  history. 

 1964-P  $2.95   10  Sets  $27.50   1964-D  $2.65    .  10  Sets  $24.50 

ALSO  FRANKLIN  UNCIRCULATED  SILVER  COIN  SETS,  1960  THRU  1963 


  1963-P  $3.95    5  Sets  $17.50 

  1962-P  $4.95    5  Sets  $22.50 

 1961-P  $5.45    5  Sets  $24.50 

  1960-P  $5.95    5  Sets  $27.50 


.      1963-D  $3.45    5  Sets  $14.50 

  1962-D  $3.95    5  Sets  $17.50 

 1961-D  $4.45    5  Sets  $19.50 

_  1960-D  $4.95    5  Sets  $22.50 


□  1  Set  of  All  P  Coin  Sets  (5  Sets)  $21.50    □  1  Set  of  All  D-Coin  Sets  (5  Sets)  $18.50 


□  1  SET  OF  EVERY  DATE,  BOTH  P  AND  D  (10  SETS  IN  ALL)  $39.50 


NAME- 
STREET. 


CITY  

STATE. 


.ZIP. 


UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED  •  POSTPAID       Total  Amount  Of  Order  $  

BIG  STATE  COIN  COMPANY  (Dept.  B2B  )  •  1416  Commerce  •  Dallas,  Texas  75201 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


'It's  supposed  to  retard  spoilage." 


QUICK  REJOINDER 

"Doc"  the  friendly  vet,  used  to  stop  in  at  his  favorite  spa  after  a  hard 
day  at  the  kennels  to  have  his  "special"  libation,  an  exotic  daiquiri  made 
with  shredded  almonds  sprinkled  over  the  crushed  ice. 

One  evening.  Joe  the  bartender  saw  Doc  coming  and  realized  he  was 
out  of  almonds.  Quickly  he  crushed  up  some  hickory  nuts  he  had  handy 
and  sprinkled  them  over  the  drink  hoping  perchance  Doc  wouldn't  notice. 

However,  after  the  fust  sip,  his  regular  customer  made  a  wry  face 
and  roared: 

"Great  Scott!   What   is  that?" 

"Oh,"  said  Joe  brightly,  "T  hat's  a  hickory  daiquiri.  Doc!" 

Ivan-John  Clark 

FEMALE  LOGIC 

Two  teenage  girls  were  chatting  away  about  this  and  that.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  said: 

"You  know,  I  think  Randy  is  giving  me  a  big  rush." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  asked  the  other  doubtfully.  "I've 
only  seen  you  together  once." 

"Well,"  replied  the  first,  "he's  home  every  single  time  I  phone  him." 

F.  G.  Kern  a  n 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BOOT 

The  salesmen  were  busy  in  personal  conversation  while  a  customer  wan- 
dered around  the  store  aimlessly.  Finally  the  shoe  department  manager 
asked  if  he  could  help.  The  customer  wanted  a  pair  of  comfortable  lounging 

shoes. 

"We  have  quite  a  selection  of  loafers,"  said  the  manager.  "I'll  see  if 
I  can  get  one  to  wait  on  you." 

Joseph  Salak 

SQUARING  A  TRIANGLE 
Shortly  after  her  husband's  death  the  widow  married  her  husband's 
brother.  Hoping  to  avert  criticism  of  such  a  hasty  remarriage,  she 
hung  a  large  picture  of  her  late  husband  in  the  living  room. 

This  worked  for  awhile  but  one  day  one  of  her  friends  heard  a 
stranger  ask  her  who  was  the  fine  looking  man  in  the  picture.  "Oh," 
she  answered,  "that's  my  poor  brother-in-law.   He  died  recently." 

Anna  Herbert 


ECONOMIC  FACT 

One  thing  you  can  still  get  with  a  dollar 
is  less. 

Dan  Bennett 

JUNIOR  PARTNERS 
Since  my  stalwart  sons  have  grown 
To  men's  estate  and  size. 
My  shirts  and  shoes  we  jointly  own, 
My  ties  are  family  ties. 

Ernest  Blevins 

RAT  RACE 

Nowadays  too  many  people  are  trying  to 
he  the  first  over  the  line  in  the  mad  pursuit 
of  nonconformity. 

John  Hfai.y 

A  GAMBLER'S  LAMENT 
I've  found  in  the  course 

Of  my  frolic  and  fun. 
That  money  is  lost. 

In  more  ways  than  won. 

Jane  H.  Clark 

QUIET,  PLEASE 

One  thing  husbands  who  come  home  after 
hours  would  like  to  get  is  a  guaranteed 
minimum  rage. 

George  Hart 

UNDER  OLD  MANAGEMENT 
My  scheme  involves 

That  I  say  "nix" 
To  new  resolves 

For  sixty  six; 
So  I  have  switched 

And  I'll  revive 
Resolves  I  ditched 

In  sixty  five. 

Jim  Davis 

STAY  ON  THE  JOB 

An  elderly  lady  I  happen  to  know 
Doesn't  think  retirement's  funny, 
The  old  man  is  home  just  twice  as  much, 
But  she  only  gets  half  as  much  money. 

Lloyd  Byers 


"We  pay  the  regular  rates,  plus  a  five 
dollar  bonus  if  you  go  into  shock." 
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of  thr  dhtfpD  0fotcs,  in  oriicr  to  form  a  more  perfect 
onion,  estuolisli  justice,  insure  iromestic  tnimjuillitti, 
nrouiOe  for  \\t  common  flefense,  promote  life  flen- 
erol  welfare,  onii  secure  the  hleasinos  of  liberty  to 
ourscloes  ono  ourflosteritu.oo  orooin  onb  rstoblisli 
J|ia  Constitution  for  tlie 
jtiteli  ^totes  uf  JInterira. 
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EnjoyAmericals  best- 
tasting  pipe  tobacco 

in  a  filter  cigarette! 


